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The  spring  of 
their  discontent 

Police  labor  groups  voice  their 
anger  over  pay,  benefits,  layoffs 


The  complaint  department: 

LB  chief  stings  his  troops 


While  most  parts  of  the  country 
experienced  a warming  trend 
with  the  onset  of  spring,  some 
municipalities  are  finding  that 
labor  relations  with  their  police 
personnel  are  chilly  at  best. 

Police  officers  have  taken  to  the 
streets  in  Minneapolis  to  demand 
increases  in  pay  that  they  say  will 
give  the  Police  Department  a 
competitive  recruitment  edge 
over  other  agencies  and  attract 
more  officers.  Salt  Lake  City 
police  officers  continue  to 
threaten  a work  slowdown  to 
pressure  city  officials  to  adopt  a 
new  pay  scale.  In  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
members  of  the  local  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  spent  lodge  funds 
for  bumper  stickers  and  posters 
to  publicize  their  contention  that 
they  among  the  lowest  paid  police 
officers  in  the  nation. 

In  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  where  a 
serious  budget  shortfall  has 
forced  the  layoffs  of  hundreds  of 
city  employees,  including  dozens 
of  police  and  firemen,  the  situa- 
tion has  gotten  downright  nasty. 
There,  angry  cops  circled  the 
residence  of  Mayor  Thomas  Dunn 
on  April  12.  shouting  obscenities 
at  Dunn,  who  was  inside  at  the 
time. 

“I  was  scared  for  my  life," 
Dunn  told  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  "I  thought  they  were  going 
to  storm  the  house  and  burn  it 
down.  I didn't  think  I would  live." 

No  state  or  county  police 
responded  to  his  calls  for  help,  so 
the  besieged  67-year-old  Mayor 
hunkered  down  in  his  home, 
armed  with  his  World  War  II 
Navy  revolver  and  a shotgun, 
"ready  to  start  firing  at  the  first 
guy  who  came  through  the  door." 
he  said. 

$34-Million  Budget  Squeeze 

Police  Director  Joseph  Bren- 
nan finally  succeeded  in  getting 
the  200  protesters  to  leave 
Dunn's  residence  after  about  an 


hour  and  a half.  No  arrests  were 
made. 

Police  and  other  city  employees 
have  continued  to  protest  and 
news  reports  indicate  that  some 
of  the  demonstrations  have 
verged  on  violence.  Just  a few 
days  after  the  incident  at  Dunn's 
home,  two  officers  were  sus- 
pended without  pay  after  the 
Daily  News  published  a photo 
showing  them  with  their  guns 
drawn  on  a truck  driver  who  was 
trying  to  get  past  a.  highway 
blockade  set  up  as  part  of  another 
protest.  The  Daily  News  reported 
that  one  cop  later  put  a gun  to  the 
trucker’s  head.  Officers  Tomas 
Escribano  and  Ovidio  Rosales 
could  face  criminal  charges  stem- 
ming from  that  incident. 

The  Mayor  feels  the  cops  are 
pegging  him  as  the  bad  guy  in  the 
bitter  labor  dispute.  A $34-million 
budget  deficit  has  forced  city  of- 
ficials to  lay  off  hundreds  of  city 
employees,  including  at  least  82 
police  officers,  68  firefighters,  all 
of  the  city’s  38  ambulance 
workers  as  well  as  150  other 
municipal  employees.  The  police 
layoffs  will  leave  about  230  of- 
ficers in  a department  that  was 
once  317  strong. 

Efforts  by  LEN  to  reach  Direc- 
tor Brennan  and  other  city  of- 
ficials for  comment  were  unsuc- 
cessful by  press  time. 

10-Step  Pay  Plan  at  Issue 

Meanwhile,  Minneapolis  police 
officers  hit  the  pavements  to  de- 
mand that  the  city  increase  start- 
ing salaries  for  rookie  cops,  which 
they  contend  are  among  the 
lowest  in  the  Minneapolis  area. 

While  the  dispute  has  not  quite 
reached  the  level  of  intensity  seen 
in  Elizabeth,  nearly  500  police 
and  firefighters  marched  through 
downtown  Minneapolis  on  April 
13  in  a boisterous  show  of 
displeasure  against  the  city’s 


An  in-house  sting  ordered  by 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Police  Chief 
Lawrence  Binkley  has  resulted  in 
internal  affairs  investigations  of 
three  supervisors  who  mis- 
handled complaints  of  police 
misconduct  phoned  in  — unbe- 
knownst to  them  — by  fellow  of- 
ficers recruited  by  the  Chief  for 
the  operation. 

Binkley  ordered  the  sting  after 
local  residents  alleged  that  com- 
plaints had  gone  unrecorded  or  ig- 
nored. 

Binkley's  action  is  the  latest 
development  in  a series  of  con- 
troversies that  have  besieged  the 
department  since  January,  when 
a white  Long  Beach  officer  was 
videotaped  by  NBC  News  as  he 
appeared  to  push  former 
Hawthorne,  Calif.,  police  officer 
Don  Jackson  through  the  front 
window  of  a local  motorcycle 
shop.  Jackson,  a black  civil  rights 
activist,  was  conducting  his  own 
sting  operation  to  confirm  reports 
of  racism  and  brutality  commit- 
ted by  Long  Beach  cops.  [See 
LEN.  Feb.  14,  April  14,  1989.J 

Press  reports  of  the  departmen- 
tal sting  — and  Binkley's  anger 
over  its  outcome  — come  just  two 
weeks  after  a coalition  of  local 


Authorities  in  Phoenix  and  sur- 
rounding Maricopa  County, 
Ariz.,  have  put  users  of  illegal 
drugs  on  notice  — if  you're 
caught,  you  will  spend  time  in  jail. 

But  the  message  is  not  all  stick 
and  no  carrot.  Once  in  jail,  eligible 
offenders  are  given  a chance  to 
avoid  having  felony  charges  filed 
against  them  by  participating  in  a 
drug  treatment  and  counseling 
program  which  they  pay  for 
themselves. 

The  effort  is  known  as  the 
Adult  Deferred  Prosecution  Pro- 
gram (ADPP)  and  is  the  focal 
point  of  a demand-reduction 
strategy  that  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials hope  will  not  only  convince 
casual  drug  users  that  their  “free 
ride"  is  over,  but  more  important- 
ly, help  them  to  stop  using  drugs. 

Since  ADPP  was  instituted  in 
March,  about  half  of  the  860  users 
arrested  by  Maricopa  County 
authorities  have  opted  to  par- 
ticipate. The  prefiling  diversion 
program  arose  out  of  a meeting  of 
Maricopa  County  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  February  1988, 
held  to  discuss  ways  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  illicit  drugs. 

The  officials,  representing  20 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 


civil  liberties  groups  called  for  ac- 
tion on  police  misconduct  in 
Southern  California,  which  they 
say  is  widespread. 

According  to  a Los  Angeles 
Times  report.  Binkley  said  on 
May  2 that  he  was 
"disappointed"  by  the  inaction  of 
two  sergeants  and  one  detective 
on  the  telephoned  complaints, 
especially  since  the  Chief  has 
strongly  defended  the  depart- 
ment against  allegations  by  local 
citizens  that  police  routinely  ig- 
nored complaints  of  misconduct. 

"They  Let  Me  Down” 

"Whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
they  let  me  down,"  Binkley  said. 
"Now  I have  to  go  back  to  the 
community  and  say,  ‘You're 
right.  Some  of  our  supervisors  are 
not  taking  complaints.'  ” 

The  unidentified  officers  could 
face  disciplinary  action  as  a result 
of  the  ongoing  internal  affairs  in- 
vestigation. 

Binkley  could  not  be  reached  by 
LEN  for  comment,  but  the  super- 
visor in  charge  of  the  operation, 
Cmdr.  Billy  Thomas,  said  the  pro- 
cedural "audit"  followed  com- 
plaints by  such  civil  rights  groups 
as  the  National  Association  for 


county,  concluded  that  anti-drug 
efforts  should  be  focused  not  only 
on  dealers  and  big-time  suppliers 
but  on  casual  users  of  drugs  as 
well  because  the  “flow  of 
demand"  fuels  the  economic 
forces  that  allow  the  drug  prob- 
lem to  flourish,  according  to  Capt. 
Joseph  R.  Farmer  of  the  Phoenix 
Police  Department's  Special  In- 
vestigations Bureau. 

"We  were  basically  ignoring 
the  demand  side,"  Farmer  told 
LEN.  "I  think  the  average  citizen 
out  there  developed  the  attitude 
that.  'Hey,  this  is  OK.'  " 

Changing  Officers'  Attitudes 

Multiagency  task  force  opera- 
tions targeting  users  in  the  coun- 
ty's eastern,  western  and  central 
regions  kicked  off  March  7 with 
"Operation  Night  Heat,"  a series 
of  raids  on  users  around  several 
bars  and  nightclubs  where  casual 
drug  use  was  common,  resulting 
in  51  arrests,  mostly  for  cocaine. 

Farmer,  who  coordinates  some 
of  the  24-30  operations  that  will 
be  held  this  year,  said  the  enforce- 
ment effort  is  unique  because 
most  of  the  agents  are  regular 
street  patrol  officers  who  have 
been  instructed  to  take  action 


the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple (NAACP). 

"This  was  a method  to  deter- 
mine for  ourselves  if  [allegations! 
were  true  or  not,"  Thomas  told 
LEN.  The  sting  was  conducted  on 
"four  or  five  different  occasions" 
during  March  and  April,  with 
about  24  Long  Beach  officers  call- 
ing in  complaints.  Thomas  said 
some  of  the  callers  would  inten- 
tionally be  uncooperative  with 
the  answering  officer  or  would  act 
"drunk  or  obnoxious"  on  the 
phone. 

"Directives  and  procedures 
[regarding  taking  complaints] 
were  already  in  place  but  what  the 
sting  did  was  to  awaken  some  [of- 
ficers] to  the  fact  that  we  mean 
it."  Thomas  said.  "It  did  get  the 
attention  of  the  personnel  here,  in 
that  they  never  know  who  is  on 
the  other  end  of  the  phone." 

According  to  Thomas,  Long 
Beach  Police  Department  policy 
states  that  "any  employee  who 
becomes  aware  of  an  allegation  of 
misconduct  or  are  personally 
aware  of  another  employee's 
misconduct,  shall  immediately 
notify  his  or  her  supervisor,  and 
in  that  supervisor's  absence,  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 


against  any  users  they  might  en- 
counter. He  said  the  stepped-up 
enforcement  effort  also  required 
changing  the  attitudes  of  some  of- 
ficers. 

"As  with  most  law  enforcement 
agencies,  our  primary  focus  was 
on  the  supply  side  of  the 
problem,"  Farmer  said.  "Cops 
just  simply  weren't  used  to 
busting  small-time,  casual  users. 

"That  was  quite  traumatic,  not 
only  for  the  users,  but  for  the  of- 
ficers as  well  because  they  just 
didn't  see  themselves  in  that  role 
specifically.  It  took  some  time  to 
help  them  to  understand  that  this 
is  the  direction  of  the  future," 
Farmer  said. 

And,  Farmer  added,  since  the 
latest  enforcement  efforts  have 
utilized  regular  uniformed  of- 
ficers, the  narcotics  units  have 
been  able  to  focus  more  heavily  on 
the  supply  side. 

The  use  of  uniformed  cops  is 
"really  the  power  of  this  whole 
program  because  the  average 
uniformed  beat  officer  out  there 
will  encounter  more  users  by  far 
than  an  undercover  narcotics  of- 
ficer because  they’re  all  over  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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What  They  Are  Saying: 

“Now  I have  to  go  back  to  the  community 
and  say,  ‘You’re  right.  Some  of  our 
supervisors  are  not  taking  complaints.’  ” 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Police  Chief 
Lawrence  Binkley,  on  the  findings  of  an  in-house 
sting  operation  on  the  handling  of  citizen 

complaints.  (1:4) 


Phoenix-area  drug  users  are 
offered  a way  out  of  felony  raps 


Around  the  Nation 


a 


CONNECTICUT  - Thirteen 
buildings  in  Bridgeport's  Father 
-Panik  Village  public  housing 
project,  which  has  been  ravaged 
by  drugs  and  violence,  will  be 
razed  over  the  next  90  days.  The 
buildings'  326  units  will  eventual- 
ly be  replaced. 

NEW  JERSEY  - Thirty-three 
Elizabeth  police  officers  will  be 
among  184  city  workers  laid  off 
June  23  under  a one-month 
reprieve  announced  by  Mayor 
Thomas  Dunn.  The  financially- 
strapped  city  had  planned  to  let 
the  employees  go  May  31. 

A state  report  says  violent 
crime  in  New  Jersey  increased  by 
9 percent  in  1988,  and  overall 
crime  rose  by  1 percent. 

Englishtown  Police  Chief 
Richard  Reeves,  known  to  nearly 
everyone  in  his  small  town  as 
“Rick  the  cop,"  has  announced 
his  retirement  after  12  years  as 
chief,  effective  Aug.  4. 

NEW  YORK  - The  New  York 
City  Police  Department  last 
month  named  its  first  deputy 
chief  of  Puerto  Rican  descent, 
with  the  promotion  of  David 
Velez  Jr.,  a 35-year  veteran  of  the 
force.  Velez,  57,  will  continue  in 
his  post  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  Office  of  Community  Affairs. 

New  York  City  police  officer 
Jeff  Herman  died  June  2 of 
wounds  suffered  three  days 
earlier  when  he  was  shot  by  a kid- 
napping suspect  who  had  been 
released  by  a judge  on  his  own 
recognizance.  The  suspect,  Albert 
Smith,  fatally  shot  himself  in  the 
head  June  4 as  a police  tactical 
squad  moved  in  to  arrest  him  for 
the  murder  of  Herman. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Pitts- 
burgh Mayor  Sophie  Masloff  says 
she  won't  overturn  a police  trial 
board’s  decision  clearing  an  of- 
ficer of  punching  a fan  at  a rock 
concert,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
punch  was  seen  on  TV.  Noting 
that  a new  board  would  only  rule 
the  same  way,  Masloff  said:  "The 
trial  board  is  a disgrace." 

Gov.  Robert  Casey  last  month 
proposed  the  creation  of  a 
$ 140-million  Pennsylvania  Drug- 
Free  Community  Trust  Fund  to 
help  communities  fight  illegal 
drug  use. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - Ten  of  26 
cadets  at  the  Municipal  Police 
Academy  have  been  suspended 
and  face  expulsion  for  hiding  in 
the  woods  while  their  comrades 
ran  a required  five-mile  course. 
Johnston  Police  Chief  William 
Tocco,  chairman  of  the  Police  Of- 
ficers’ Commission  on  Standards 
and  Training,  said  the  fate  of  the 
suspended  cadets  will  be  deter- 
mined at  an  administrative  hear- 
ing. 


ALABAMA  — Police  and  hous- 
ing officials  in  Anniston  have  pro- 
posed fencing  in  the  Cooper 
Homes  public  housing  project  to 
keep  non-resident  drug  dealers 
out  of  an  area  where  a new  elemen- 
tary school  is  planned. 

ARKANSAS  - El  Dorado  police 
Capt.  Calvin  Leverett  has  been 
named  interim  police  chief, 
replacing  John  Morgan,  who 
resigned  effective  June  1 6 for  per- 
sonal and  business  reasons. 
Leverett,  a 20-year  veteran,  is 
currently  chief  of  detectives. 

FLORIDA  — The  House 
defeated  a measure  May  30  that 
would  have  banned  possession  of 
some  assault  weapons  and  im- 
posed a seven-day  waiting  period 
on  handgun  sales.  The  House  did 
approve  a plan  to  allow  voters  to 
decide  on  a handgun  waiting 
period  in  the  1990  elections. 

Miramar  Police  Chief  Roy  C. 
McLaren  died  of  congestive  heart 
failure  on  May  25  at  age  61. 
McLaren,  a former  director  of 
field  operations  for  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  had  previously  served  as 
chief  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and 
Novato,  Calif. 

The  House  voted  unanimously 
on  May  29  to  adopt  two  bills 
aimed  at  cracking  down  on  bias- 
motivated  crimes.  One  bill  in- 
creases by  one  step  the  penalty 
for  crimes  shown  to  be  motivated 
by  racism  or  bigotry.  The  second 
bill  requires  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  report  hate  crimes  to 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement,  which  would  use 
the  reports  to  track  racist  groups 
and  statewide  trends. 

GEORGIA  — Rhonda  Padgett, 
who  was  shot  in  the  head  in  1987 
by  Dalton  police  officer  Greg 
Lemming,  is  suing  Lemming,  gun 
owner  Mike  Key,  and  the  City  of 
Dalton  for  $2.5  million.  She 
claims  that  Lemming  was 
practice-firing  a .357-Magnum  in 
a parking  lot  when  a bullet  hit  her 
as  she  drove  by. 

TENNESSEE  — The  state  has 
dropped  fraud  charges  against 
Hancock  County  Sheriff  Gene 
Gibson  and  his  secretary  because 
he  can't  read  or  write.  Authorities 
said  the  case,  which  charges  that 
Gibson  was  paid  for  prisoners  not 
at  his  jail,  would  be  hard  to  prove 
under  the  circumstances. 

Gov.  Ned  McWherter  signed 
legislation  May  23  that  bars  con- 
victed felons  from  serving  as 
sheriffs  in  the  state  or  running  for 
the  office.  At  least  19  Tennessee 
sheriffs  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
victed of  felonies  in  the  past  nine 
years,  including  drug  offenses. 


ILLINOIS  — Prosecutors  are 
hoping  to  use  DNA  profiling  for 
the  first  time  in  the  state  in  a 
retrial  of  two  men  for  the  1983 
rape  and  murder  of  10-year-old 
Jeanine  Nicarico.  Two  men  who 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
die  for  the  crime  were  granted  a 
retrial.  A third  man  confessed  in 
the  case. 

INDIANA  — A state  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  May  23  that  police 
can  stop  drivers  who  make 
U-turns  to  avoid  roadblocks  for 
catching  drunken  drivers.  The  In- 
diana Supreme  Court  found  the 
anti-DWI  roadblocks  legal  in  a 
1986  ruling. 

The  arrests  of  14  teen-age  boys 
from  Fort  Wayne  in  a "wilding” 
attack  are  said  to  be  raising  con- 
cerns about  heightened  gang 
violence  this  summer.  Three  girls, 
ages  12,  15  and  17.  were  knocked 
down  and  fondled  by  the  youths 
before  an  off-duty  police  officer 
stopped  the  attack. 

KENTUCKY  - Barren  County 
authorities  last  month  seized 
thousands  of  dollars  in  drugs  and 
arrested  30  people  following  a 
two-month  undercover  investiga- 
tion. A total  of  50  people  were  in- 
dicted as  a result  of  the  probe. 

OHIO  — Bowling  Green  Police 
Officer  Grant  Tansel  recently 
made  it  three  years  in  a row  that 
he  has  been  cited  for  outstanding 
achievements  on  the  job.  Tansel 
was  honored  May  18  by  the  Ohio 
Peace  Officer  Training  Council 
with  the  organization’s  first 
Distinguished  Law  Enforcement 
Service  Award.  He  was  among 
the  first  police  officers  in  the  state 
to  be  trained  last  year  as  a Drug 
Abuse  Resistance  Education 
(DARE)  officer,  and  he  will  soon 
be  in  charge  of  training  other 
DARE  officers  at  the  state’s 
Peace  Officers  Training 
Academy.  In  1987,  Tansel  was 
named  Ohio’s  outstanding  law  of- 
ficer by  the  state  American 
Legion,  and  in  1988  he  was  ac- 
claimed as  law  officer  of  the  year 
by  the  Ohio  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 


IOWA  — Law  officers  and  social 
workers  meeting  in  Des  Moines 
late  last  month  for  a seminar  on 
ritualistic  child  abuse  say  cult  ac- 
tivity in  the  state  is  growing,  but 
is  not  widespread. 

MISSOURI  - The  50-officer 
Chesterfield  Police  Department, 
organized  a year  ago,  took  over 
law  enforcement  responsibilities 
in  the  town  of  33,000  from  the  St. 
Louis  County  Police  Department 
on  June  1. 


The  Springfield  News-Leader 
has  reported  that  the  Police 
Department  has  been  warned  by 
Federal  agents  that  a street-gang 
“hit  team"  may  be  in  town  seek- 
ing to  kill  an  officer  or  agent  in 
retaliation  for  cocaine  arrests. 

NEBRASKA  — Training  gets 
underway  shortly  for  231  Omaha 
police  officers  who  will  be  trading 
in  their  six-shot,  .38-caliber 
revolvers  for  9mm.  semiauto- 
matic pistols. 

Omaha  police  say  arrests  are 
rising  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  crack 
dealers  who  are  moving  in  for  a 
share  of  the  local  market.  Crack 
doses  selling  for  $20  in  Kansas 
City  are  said  to  go  for  $50  in 
Omaha. 


COLORADO  — Cocaine-related 
deaths  have  quadrupled  in  the 
past  four  years,  according  to  a 
state  Health  Department  survey. 
Cocaine-related  visits  to  hospital 
emergency  rooms  are  said  to  be 
up  by  250  percent. 

NEW  MEXICO  - The  state’s 
first  privately  operated  prison 
opened  June  4 in  Grants,  receiv- 
ing 150  female  inmates.  The 
$9-million,  200-bed  prison  is  ex- 
pected to  save  the  state  $700,000 
per  year. 

A Texas  man  indicted  for 
transporting  $1  million  in  cocaine 
was  released  from  jail  May  22 
because  he  was  kept  waiting  too 
long  for  a bond  hearing. 
Guadalupe  Montalvo-Murillo,  31, 
was  believed  to  be  a flight  risk. 

OKLAHOMA  — Love  County 
residents  are  said  to  be  rallying 
behind  Sheriff  Wesley  Liddell  Jr. 
and  his  son-in-law,  police  officer 
Roger  Hilton.  The  two  are  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  to  kidnap  a 
suspected  drug  dealer  and  torture 
him  with  a curling  iron. 

The  Woodward  County 
Sheriff’s  only  working  dog,  Orex, 
last  month  helped  capture  a 
suspect  in  the  process  of  looting 
an  evidence  room  of  guns,  cash 
and  drugs.  The  suspect,  Homer 
Hughes,  was  treated  for  dog 
bites. 

TEXAS  — A robbery  suspect  is 
being  held  in  Knox  County  Jail  in 
connection  with  the  shooting 
death  last  month  of  Munday 
police  officer  Perry  Floyd  Patton, 
26.  Patton  is  the  town’s  first  of- 
ficer to  be  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

UTAH  — A Sept.  13  trial  date  has 
been  set  for  suspended  Carbon 
County  Sheriff  Barry  Bryner, 
who  is  accused  of  official 
malfeasance.  Bryner  also  faces  a 
July  trial  on  charges  of  driving 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  and 
evading  a police  officer. 


CALIFORNIA  — A report  by  a 
Contra  Costa  County  grand  jury 
has  criticized  the  county’s  police 
communications  system  as  in- 
adequate. The  report  pointed  to 
overworked  dispatchers  and 
radio  frequencies  that  are 
overloaded  during  peak  periods. 

A California  distributor  agreed 
June  2 to  suspend  sales  of  a pistol- 
shaped juice  package  from  which 
children  drink  by  putting  the  bar- 
rel in  their  mouths.  A spokesman 
for  Mackie  International  said  the 
35-cent  juice  gun,  called  “Chilly 
Bang!  Bang!”  had  generated 
numerous  complaints  from  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  during  its 
two  months  on  the  market. 

IDAHO  — Misdemeanor  charges 
were  filed  last  month  against 
Gooding  County  Chief  Deputy 
Sheriff  Carl  Taylor,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  accepting  a $6,000  loan 
from  a man  he  was  investigating 
for  giving  alcohol  to  minors. 

Canyon  County  Sheriff  Gary 
Putman  has  fired  one  deputy, 
demoted  a shift  supervisor  and 
reprimanded  three  other  officers 
amid  allegations  of  early-morning 
drunken  harassment  of  jail  in- 
mates on  May  3. 

NEVADA  — Wrapping  up  the 
state's  longest  and  costliest  trial, 
a jury  last  month  convicted  all  12 
defendants  in  the  16-month 
Federal  trial  of  a Sparks-based  in- 
terstate drug  ring  known  as  "The 
Company.”  The  defendants  were 
convicted  of  65  of  71  counts. 

Victoria  Samuelson  has  become 
the  third  person  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  prison  under  a state  law 
that  makes  attempted  prostitu- 
tion when  knowingly  having 
AIDS  a felony. 

A district  judge  last  month 
dismissed  a grand  jury  indict- 
ment against  Nye  County  Sheriff 
Harold  Davis,  who  was  accused 
last  July  of  filing  $270  in  bogus 
travel  reimbursement  forms. 

OREGON  — Oregon,  the  first 
state  to  decriminalize  marijuana 
possession  16  years  ago,  is  on 
track  to  reimposing  criminal 
penalties.  The  House  recently  ap- 
proved a 30-day  jail  term  and 
$500  fine  for  those  convicted  of 
possession.  The  bill  was  sent  on  to 
the  Senate. 

WASHINGTON  - Sixty 
Tacoma  residents,  escorted  by 
police,  recently  spread  300 
gallons  of  paint  over  gang  graffiti 
and  erected  wooden  crosses  in 
locations  where  drug  dealing  is 
prevalent. 
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Let’s  make  a deal: 

Trading  tips  for  immunity 


Lateral-hiring  plan 
sparks  trouble 
in  black  & white 


The  Worcester  County,  Md., 
State's  Attorney's  Office  is  hop- 
ing that  an  ad  placed  in  local 
newspapers,  promising  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  those  who 
divulge  information  about  local 
drug  trafficking,  will  provide  a 
wellspring  of  information  leading 
to  “more  investigations,  more  ar- 
rests and  more  seizures"  of  co- 
caine in  the  area. 

The  ad,  which  ran  during  the 
second  week  of  April,  is  an  out- 
growth of  a three-year  investiga- 
tion into  drug  trafficking  in  this 
resort  county  fronting  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  said  State’s  Attorney 
B.  Randall  Coates.  The  investiga- 
tions, backed  up  with  “well- 
publicized  raids,"  resulted  in 
scores  of  arrests,  Coates  told 
LEN.  A county  grand  jury  hand- 
ed down  25  indictments  on  March 
31,  including  one  naming  a cor- 
poration that  owned  land  on 
which  stood  a restaurant  found 
“to  be  a center  of  a lot  of 
activity,”  Coates  added. 

The  indictments  coincided  with 
about  50  drug-related  arrests  by 
police. 

After  the  indictments,  Coates' 
office  decided  to  throw  out  a “life 
ring"  to  drug  users  “to  elicit  their 
assistance  and  also  put  them  on 
notice  that  [drug]  laws  were 
changing  and  they  would  be 
treated  very  differently  " after  the 


Philadelphia  police  have  ar- 
rested 276  people  and  con- 
fiscated 185  vehicles  in  14  months 
in  a drug  crackdown  program 
called  Project  Fishnet.  But  while 
the  department’s  efforts  have 
slowed  drug  traffic,  they  haven’t 
stopped  it. 

“Fishnet  helps  for  a little 
while,”  said  a resident  of  one 
neighborhood  being  targeted. 
"But  it’s  hard  to  stop  something 
like  this.  It's  all  over  the 
neighborhood." 

Even  so,  those  involved  in 
Fishnet  say  it’s  effective.  Nearly 
a third  of  the  47  alleged  drug 
dealers  arrested  have  been  con- 
victed and  most  of  the  others  are 


Texas  criminal  justice  officials 
are  aghast  at  a report  showing 
that  the  number  of  juveniles  ar- 
rested in  the  state  for  violent 
crimes,  including  murder,  rape 
and  robbery,  rose  by  nearly  89 
percent  during  this  decade  — a 
rate  nearly  10  times  that  of  the 
state’s  juvenile  population 
growth. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the 
Texas  Criminal  Justice  Policy 
Council  and  obtained  by  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  also  shows 
that  drug  arrests  among  the 
state's  youths  have  climbed  by  57 
percent  during  the  same  period. 

The  report  said  that  juvenile  ar- 


state's  asset-forfeiture  law  goes 
into  effect  July  1. 

The  ad  offered  users  a chance  to 
“start  life  fresh”  by  calling  a 
phone  number  and  giving  the 
State's  Attorney’s  Office  infor- 
mation on  drug  traffickers. 
Callers  were  asked  whether  they 
were  dealers  or  users  — the  offer 
does  not  apply  to  dealers  — and 
told  they  could  come  to  Coates’  of- 
fice and  tell  what  they  know  in  ex- 
change for  immunity  from  pros- 
ecution for  past  crimes.  All  callers 
were  referred  to  treatment  pro- 
grams regardless  of  whether  they 
divulged  information  or  not. 

“We  will  sit  down  with  them 
and  draw  up  a formal  agreement, 
which  will  outline  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  not  to  prosecute  for 
any  past  crimes,”  Coates  said. 
“Then  we’ll  take  that  informa- 
tion, seek  to  verify  it,  corroborate 
it  and  try  to  make  cases  on  it.” 

There  are  catches,  however.  If  a 
professed  user  is  subsequently 
found  to  be  a trafficker,  the  agree- 
ment will  be  voided. 

“It’s  what  we  don't  know  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement  that  will 
hurt  them,”  Coates  said. 

Similarly,  the  agreement  will  be 
deemed  invalid  if  the  user  com- 
mits a drug  offense  after  signing 
the  document. 

The  offer,  which  ended  May  15, 
would  probably  not  be  extended 


awaiting  trial,  police  said.  Most 
of  the  229  alleged  drug  buyers 
have  been  placed  in  drug 
rehabilitation  or  pretrial  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  losing  their 
vehicles. 

Project  Fishnet  “has  got  the 
dealers  scared,”  District  At- 
torney Ronald  D.  Castille  told 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  “Now 
they  don’t  know  who  to  trust.” 

One  reason  the  program  has 
been  successful,  police  say,  is  the 
use  of  video  equipment  to  record 
drug  transactions  from  hidden 
locations.  Castille  said  those  ar- 
rested “know  they  will  have  a dif- 
ficult time  beating  the  case 
because  it’s  all  on  tape."  Many 


rests  for  all  reported  crimes  in- 
creased by  41  percent  in  Texas 
between  1980  and  1987,  from 
96,068  to  135,798.  The  numbers 
of  violent  crimes  committed  by 
Texas  juveniles  climbed  from 
4,500  in  1980  to  8,500  in  1987, 
while  during  the  same  period  the 
state’s  total  juvenile  population 
grew  only  8.2  percent  — from  ap- 
proximately 2.4  million  in  1980  to 
2.6  million  in  1987. 

“These  numbers  just  prove  the 
escalating  rate  of  violent  crime 
committed  by  young  kids,”  said 
Rider  Scott,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Criminal  Justice  Policy 
Council.  “What  you're  seeing  is 


again  because  "we  don't  want  of- 
fenders to  think  they’ll  get  im- 
munity all  the  time,”  Coates  said. 

“More  than  a dozen"  users  — 
usually  accompanied  by  legal 
counsel  — have  taken  up  the  offer 
so  far,  Coates  said.  No  cases  have 
yet  been  made  by  Coates'  office, 
which  is  in  the  process  of  review- 
ing information. 

“My  perception  is  that  the 
follow-up  to  this  will  be  more  in- 
vestigations, more  arrests  and 
more  seizures,”  Coates  said. 

The  half-page  ad  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  “making  those  in  the  drug 
business  very  uncertain,  very 
paranoid  about  who  was  and  who 
was  not  talking  to  us”  and,  ac- 
cording to  undercover  sources, 
has  made  it  “difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  purchase  drugs  in  the 
county,”  Coates  said. 

The  agreement  will  be  valid 
“forever"  as  long  as  the  person 
providing  the  information  stays 
clean.  Coates  added.  While  the 
county  has  had  no  drug-related 
murders  in  the  past  18  months, 
Coates  said  the  Maryland  State 
Police  would  provide  protection 
to  program  participants  who  fear 
reprisals  from  drug  dealers. 

“We  have  a reputation  to  main- 
tain so  we’re  not  going  to  stump 
anybody.  We’re  trying  to  en- 
courage people  to  come  clean,  not 
clam  up,”  the  prosecutor  said. 


have  pleaded  guilty  after  viewing 
the  tape. 

In  the  most  recent  operation, 
Narcotics  Strike  Force  officers 
arrested  17  people  on  charges  of 
buying  or  selling  cocaine  in  two 
Philadelphia  neighborhoods  and 
confiscated  13  vehicles. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  strike 
force  commander  Capt.  Michael 
Feeney  and  a local  newspaper 
reporter  visited  the 
neighborhoods,  the  number  of 
motorists  stopping  to  buy  drugs 
at  curbside  has  dropped  sharply. 
Dealers  were  using  spotters  to 
watch  for  police  and  were  ob- 
viously nervous.  “You  hit  them  a 
Continued  on  Page  7 


an  explosion  of  violent  and  drug- 
related  crimes.” 

The  Chronicle  said  Scott 
characterized  the  figures  as 
evidence  of  a “wave  of  crime” 
that  “has  washed  up  and  broken 
over  the  Texas  shore.” 

The  council’s  report  said  the 
largest  jump  in  juvenile  arrests 
occurred  between  1986  and  1987, 
when  a 23.6-percent  increase  was 
reported.  During  the  same  period, 
the  report  added,  juvenile  arrests 
increased  from  17  percent  to  21 
percent  of  the  statewide  total  of 
all  arrests. 

“Arrests  of  juveniles  since 
Continued  on  Page  6 


The  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Police 
Federation  has  filed  state  and 
Federal  lawsuits  against  the  city, 
charging  that  a lateral  hiring 
policy  is  being  used  to  circumvent 
local  Civil  Service  recruitment 
pools  and  bring  more  minorities 
into  the  Police  Department. 

In  a state  suit  that  went  to  trial 
in  Ramsey  County  District  Court 
on  May  31.  the  union  is  seeking 
the  dismissal  from  the  Police 
Department  of  Roger  Leonard,  a 
former  Minneapolis  park  patrol 
agent  of  black  and  American  In- 
dian descent.  The  union  contends 
that  the  city’s  Civil  Service  Rule 
17,  which  allows  the  city  to  seek 
qualifed  job  candidates  from  sur- 
rounding agencies  in  order  to  ob- 
tain skills  that  cannot  be  found 
within  the  local  candidate  pool,  is 
being  used  to  increase  minority 
representation  in  city  agencies, 
according  to  Sgt.  Robert  Kunz, 
president  of  the  518-member 
union. 

“They’re  circumventing  the 
hiring  process  to  implement  a 
half-assed  affirmative  action 
policy  by  lateral-entry  hiring,” 
Kunz  told  LEN. 

Kunz  said  that  St.  Paul  hired 
Leonard  over  Gregory  Geiss- 
inger,  a white  deputy  sheriff  from 
Wisconsin  who  was  eligible  for 
employment  in  the  St.  Paul  Police 
Department.  But  Kunz  said  the 
rule  “specifically  states”  that  the 
employee  hired  from  outside 
must  be  “in  a like  position  in 
either  permanent  or  probationary 
status”  which  the  union  will 
argue  Leonard  was  not. 

“He  should  not  be  hired  here 
because  [Rule]  17  says  you  must 
be  a licensed  officer  at  the  time  [of 
employment],”  Kunz  said.  He 
said  two  other  minority 
employees  have  been  hired  by  the 
Police  Department  under  the 
lateral  hiring  policy. 

Named  as  defendants  in  the 
state  suit  are  Leonard,  Police 
Chief  William  McCutcheon,  and 
the  City  of  St.  Paul.  Kunz  said  the 
Police  Federation  hopes  to  have 
the  rule  vacated. 

During  pretrial  motions,  judges 
rejected  a move  to  include  Geiss- 
inger  as  a plaintiff  in  the  state 
case.  However,  Geissinger  is 
named  as  a plaintiff  in  the  Federal 
case  filed  by  the  union  in  U.S. 
District  Court.  In  that  case,  the 
union  will  charge  the  city  with 
reverse  discrimination  as  a result 
of  its  use  of  the  hiring  policy. 

That  case  will  probably  not 
come  to  trial  for  “quite  some 
time,”  said  Mark  Gehan,  the 
federation’s  attorney. 

Gehan  said  the  city’s  minority 
workforce  does  not  reflect  the 
ethnic  makeup  of  St.  Paul  and 
that  its  lateral  hiring  program  i9 
“simply  a pretense  to  hire 
minorities  outside  the  ordinary 
Civil  Service  channels.” 

In  the  case  of  Leonard,  the 
union  is  alleging  “that  not  only 
did  he  not  have  specific  skills  or 
ability,  he  was  not  coming  from 


an  equivalent  Civil  Service 
system.” 

“We  are  saying  this  practice  of 
using  this  lateral  hiring  rule  is  in 
fact  discriminatory  because 
whites  are  not  eligible  for  it.” 
Gehan  told  LEN.  “Secondly,  it 
violates  the  city  charter  which 
prohibits  any  favoritism  based  on 
race,  color  or  creed.  They’re  as- 
serting that  the  special  skill  or 
ability  they  have  is  that  they’re 
members  of  a minority  group.  " 

While  Gehan  9aid  he  does  not 
believe  the  rule  is  improper,  "I 
don't  believe  a special  skill  or 
ability  includes  being  a member 
of  a particular  minority  group. 

“I  think  it’s  true  that 
minorities  are  under- 
represented," Gehan  con- 
ceded. “One  of  the  questions  that 
I don’t  really  know  the  answer  to 
is  whether  that  underrepresenta- 
tion might  be  the  result  of  past 
discrimination  or  whether  it’s  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  police  work 
is  not  the  sort  of  work  that 
minorities  tend  to  gravitate  to 
these  days." 

The  city's  personnel  director, 
Rafael  Viscasillas,  declined  to 
comment  on  the  specifics  of  the 
case  but  said  the  city  can 
demonstrate  that  the  rule  is  being 
used  to  attract  people  with  skills 
currently  unavailable  in  its  own 
pool  of  eligible  candidates. 

"The  rule  is  not  being  used  ex- 
clusively to  fill  the  Police  Depart- 
ment with  minorities.  Coinciden- 
tally, the  people  we  have  brought 
in  who  do  have  the  skills  that  we 
lack  in  our  applicant  pool  also  are 
minorities,”  Viscasillas  said. 

City  statistics  show  that  8.4 
percent  of  the  Police 
Department's  sworn  personnel  - 
44  of  the  527  officers  — are 
minorities.  According  to  1987 
statistics  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census,  1 1.4  percent  of  the  city's 
270,230  residents  are  minorities. 

Bar  codes  help 
to  track  inmates 
“like  cornflakes ’’ 

Correctional  officials  will  soon 
be  tracking  the  movements  of  in- 
mates in  the  DeKalb  County,  Ga., 
Jail  using  bar-coded  wristbands 
that  will  allow  more  accurate  and 
streamlined  documentation  of 
prisoners’  activities,  as  well  as 
cutting  down  on  time-consuming, 
costly  record-keeping  chores. 

The  bar-coded  wristbands  will 
work  “very  much  like  [codes  on]  a 
box  of  cornflakes  in  the  super- 
market where  it's  tracked 
through  the  checkout  counter  and 
identified  through  coding,”  said 
Maj.  Wayne  Melton.  "The  only 
difference  is  that  our  inventory  is 
alive." 

Melton  told  LEN  that  the 
system  will  allow  for  more  accu- 
rate and  reliable  record-keeping 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Philadelphia’s  Project  Fishnet  scares 
dealers,  but  doesn’t  halt  drug  trafficking 


Texas  finds  juvenile  crime  rate  running 
far  ahead  of  rise  in  youth  population 
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People  and  Places 


On  the 
record 


A University  of  Cincinnati  pro- 
fessor has  developed  a process 
that  allows  him  to  match  a record- 
ing of  a voice  with  the  speaker 
— even  if  the  speaker  is  an  im- 
pressionist such  as  Rich  Little  — 
and  Cincinnati  law  enforcement 
officials  are  putting  the  process 
to  good  use. 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Agnello,  a pro- 
fessor of  speech  and  hearing, 
uses  a device  called  a spec- 
tographic  analyzer  and  a com- 
puter to  make  visual  prints  of  the 
human  voice.  The  spectographic 
analyzer  was  created  by  Bell 
Laboratories  prior  to  World  War 
II  to  enable  the  deaf  to  see  the 
spoken  word. 

The  voice  prints  Agnello 
makes  show  the  frequencies  of 
the  spoken  word.  While  not  as  ac- 
curate as  fingerprints,  the  pro- 
cess is  a real  boon  to  police  in 
matching  the  voice  of  someone 
making  an  obscene  phone  call  or 
bomb  threat  with  that  of  a 
suspect.  Voice  print  evidence  is 
admissable  in  court.  Agnello 
said. 

“We’ve  been  very  successful 
with  it."  said  Lieut.  Ken  Leistler. 
an  arson  investigator  with  the 
Cincinnati  Fire  Division.  “We 
used  him  for  some  false  alarms 
and  some  harassment  calls. 
We've  been  able  to  prosecute 
some  cases." 

Agnello  was  also  useful  in  the 
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case  of  a manufacturer  who  was 
being  plagued  by  bomb  threats 
during  one  particular  shift. 

After  taking  voice  samples  of 
shift  employees  working  during 
the  time  of  the  threats,  Agnello 
was  able  to  match  the  patterns  of 
the  caller  to  an  employee. 

Last  autumn,  Agnello  laid  to 
rest  another  case.  He  helped  a 
Cincinnati  radio  station  deter- 
mine that  a purported  recent 
recording  of  Elvis  Presley  was  a 
hoax. 

Using  his  spectrographic 
analyzer,  Agnello  was  able  to 
prove  that  the  singer  was  not 
Elvis  but  a 24-year-old  man. 
“This  guy  had  a better  voice,  ac- 
tually, than  Elvis,”  Agnello  said. 

Agnello  said  his  process  can 
easily  detect  impersonators,  such 
as  Rich  Little.  Audiences  are 
fooled  because  they  “hear  exact- 
ly what  they  want  to  hear,”  he 
said,  but  “when  you  look  at  the 
(voice  print]  critically,  there's  no 
comparison.” 
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The  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  (PERF)  last  month 
honored  two  more  of  law  enforce- 
ment's “best  and  brightest,’’ 
when  it  presented  its  annual 
awards  to  a University  of  Wiscon- 
sin professor  who  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  father  of  problem- 
oriented  policing,  and  to  a 
Philadelphia  police  inspector 
leading  the  effort  to  decentralize 
the  agency  and  apply  community- 
oriented  and  problem-solving 
concepts  to  departmental  pro- 
cedures. 

Herman  Goldstein,  the  Evjue- 
Bascom  Professor  of  Law  and 
Criminal  Justice  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School  in  Madison,  received 
PERF's  National  Leadership 
Award  at  a Washington.  D.C.. 
reception  May  23.  Goldstein, 
credited  with  developing  the  con- 
cept of  problem-oriented  policing 
and  whose  ideas  were  espoused 
by  PERF's  first  executive  direc- 
tor. the  late  Gary  P Hayes, 
received  the  award  from  PERF's 
president,  Baltimore  County, 
Md.,  Police  Chief  Neil  Behan, 
whose  agency  has  adopted  con- 
cepts based  on  Goldstein’s  work. 

Behan  hailed  Goldstein  for  his 
“dramatic  impact  on  law  enforce- 
ment" and  “his  unique  ability  to 
apply  innovative  law  enforce- 
ment practices  to  real-life  policing 
problems. 

“His  vision  for  improving 
police  practices  has  been  adopted 
by  practitioners  from  all  regions 
of  the  country,”  said  Behan. 

Goldstein,  who  was  named  Law 
Enforcement  News  Man  of  the 
Year  for  1986,  has  served  as  a con- 
sultant to  the  Knapp  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
the  Philadelphia  Police  Study 
Task  Force  and  the  Police  Foun- 


dation, as  well  as  PERF. 

The  Leadership  Award  is 
presented  annually  to  an  in- 
dividual who  has  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  police 
field.  It  recognizes  innovators 
whose  work  has  served  as  models 
to  those  interested  in  improving 
police  services.  Past  recipients  of 
the  award  include  John  Otto, 
former  acting  director  of  the  FB I ; 
Police  Foundation  president 
Hubert  Williams;  police  ad 
ministrator,  consultant  and 
former  Police  Foundation  presi- 
dent Patrick  Murphy,  and 
Houston  Police  Chief  Lee  P. 
Brown. 

Insp.  Edward  J.  McLaughlin  of 
the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment was  honored  as  the  recipient 
of  the  Gary  P.  Hayes  Memorial 
Award.  The  award,  named  for  the 
founding  PERF  president  who 
died  in  1985,  is  presented  to  those 
who  exhibit  outstanding  in- 
itiative in  improving  the  quality 
of  police  service. 

McLaughlin,  a 24-year  veteran 
of  the  Philadelphia  department, 
rose  through  the  ranks,  taking  on 
numerous  management  assign- 
ments in  the  patrol,  investigative 
and  administrative  functions.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  city  s 
busiest  and  most  populous 
districts,  instilling  pride  and  con- 
fidence in  the  200  supervisors  and 
officers  under  his  leadership. 

For  the  past  two  years, 
McLaughlin  has  commanded  the 
district  chosen  to  lead  the  depart- 
ment's decentralization  efforts, 
applying  the  principles  of 
problem-solving  and  community- 
oriented  policing  to  its  organiza- 
tion. His  efforts  have  resulted  in  a 
closer  working  relationship  be- 
tween police  officers  and  the 
district’s  residents. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing tributes  to  Ed  McLauglin  s 
leadership  skill  is  his  ability  to 
convey  his  vision  in  realistic  and 
practical  terms,"  Behan  said. 
“Because  of  his  talents  in  work- 
ing with  and  through  others  to 
achieve  his  goals,  he  has  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  col- 
leagues and  his  community.” 
Under  McLaughlin's  leader- 
ship, the  number  of  neighborhood 
crime-watch  groups  has  doubled 
and  team  management  has  been 
instituted.  He  also  directed  the 
department's  pilot  study  of 
decentralization,  supervised  a 
project  analyzing  repeat  calls  for 
service,  and  tested  problem- 
oriented  policing  strategies  in  a 
drug-infested  neighborhood. 


ports  youth  detention  and  an  in- 
crease in  police  presence  and 
citizen  patrols.  He  also  stressed 
the  need  for  improved  communi- 
cation between  city  and  county 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Shakoor,  formerly  a District 
Court  judge,  compared  his  job  to 
that  of  U.S.  drug  czar  William 
Bennett  and  said  he  will  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  fighting  drug- 
related  crimes. 

He  told  citizens  at  a 
neighborhood  meeting  that  the 
criminal  community  is  well 
organized  and  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  must  be  equally 
well  organized.  As  a judge, 
Shakoor  helped  ease  a backlog  of 
cases  by  streamlining  and  com- 
puterizing the  Detroit  court 
system. 

The  new  deputy  mayor’s 
priorities  are  in  keeping  with  a 
crime  prevention  program  an- 
nounced at  a crime  summit 
organized  by  Young  in  March. 
Wayne  County  voters  also  have 
approved  a 10-year  tax  increase 
to  raise  $20.5  million  a year  for  a 
new  county  jail  and  additional 
youth  programs,  including  youth 
rehabilitation  camps. 


Orange 

squeeze 


A showdown  may  be  brewing 
in  Orange  County,  Ind.. 
where  four  sheriff’s  deputies  — 
with  the  support  of  the  county's 
sheriff  — are  suing  the  county 
commissioners  and  council  over 
back  overtime  pay  they  believe 
they  are  owed. 

The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Stan- 
dards Act,  approved  in  April  of 
1986,  states  that  governmental 
employees,  including  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  are  entitled  to 
overtime  pay  or  compensatory 
time  for  all  overtime  hours  work- 
ed. The  deputies  haven’t  been 
compensated  for  overtime. 

With  a force  of  only  four 
deputies  to  cover  the  sparsely 
populated  southern  Indiana 
county,  Sheriff  James  Beatty 
claims  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
give  employees  time  off.  His 


budget  doesn’t  provide  for  over- 
time pay.  he  said. 

“I’ve  only  got  four  men,  five  in- 
cluding myself,"  he  told  the  In- 
dianapolis Star.  “The  running  of 
the  jail  pretty  well  has  tied  me  up 
in  the  last  couple  of  years.  I have 
four  jail  officers,  four  dispat- 
chers, but  the  deputies  cannot  be 
scheduled  to  cover  this  county 
seven  days  a week,  24  hours  a 
day  without  working  overtime 
and  I can’t  give  them  overtime  or 
time  off.” 

The  four  deputies  plus 
Beatty’s  wife,  a jail  matron,  filed 
the  lawsuit  in  April  in  U.S. 
District  Court.  They  allege  that 
the  county  owes  them  a total  of 
$130,453  for  overtime  hours  ac- 
cumulated since  April  1986. 

Beatty  said  he  supports  his 
staff's  claim.  "We  knew  nothing 
about  (the  law],”  he  said.  “I  was 
never  informed  of  it  in  any  way.” 
The  deputies  sought  overtime 
pay  from  the  county  during  coun- 
cil meetings  in  October,  but  were 
rejected.  Beatty  said  he  had 
never  sought  appropriations  for 
overtime  but  asked  yearly  for 
another  deputy.  He  was  also  re- 
jected. A request  for  a fifth  depu- 
ty was  turned  down  in 
September  because  of  the  cost. 

Orange  County  deputies  make 
$14,516.  The  Sheriff  makes 
$16,422. 

In  May,  relations  between  the 
commissioners  and  the  sheriff’s 
office  went  from  bad  to  worse 
after  the  commission  adopted  an 
ordinance  forbidding  Beatty  to 
schedule  any  overtime  hours 
unless  funds  had  been  previously 
appropriated  by  the  county  coun- 
cil. 

Beatty  contended  that  the 
move  was  an  attempt  to  take 
control  of  the  department,  but 
County  Commission  president 
Amos  Dorsam  called  the  or- 
dinance a necessity  for  control- 
ling overtime  costs  and  keeping 
the  department  within  its 
$236,338  budget. 

“I  thought  that  in  my  12  years 
of  being  a commissioner,  that’s 
the  way  it  should  be,"  he  said. 
"When  I was  elected  we  had  one 
deputy;  now  we  got  four.  How 
can  you  come  up  with  a budget 
when  you  have  a department 
that  thinks  it  can  spend  without 
controls?” 


Giving  ’em 
the  boot 


Detroit’s  new  crime  chief 
vowed  in  his  first  public  appear- 
ance to  make  jail  overcrowding 
and  “boot  camps”  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders his  top  priorities. 

Deputy  Mayor  Adam  A. 
Shakoor,  who  is  now  second  in 
command  to  Detroit  Mayor 
Coleman  A.  Young,  said  he  sup- 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs: 


Making  the  punishment  fit  the  crime 


By  Joseph  Welter 
There  is  something  inherently 
unfair  about  a system  of  senten- 
cing criminals  that  breeds  uncer- 
tainty and  could  lead  to  disparate, 
sometimes  contradictory  results. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Federal  sentencing  system, 
which  placed  unfettered  senten- 
cing discretion  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividual judges.  In  some  cases 
this  discretion  has  led  to  inconsis- 
tent sentences  where  two  per- 
sons, with  similar  backgrounds 
and  convicted  of  similar  crimes, 
have  been  handed  drastically  dif- 
ferent sentences.  Under  such  a 
system,  the  severity  of  a 
criminal’s  sentence  could  depend 
on  which  judge  happened  to  be 
available  on  a particular  day. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  certainty 
and  uniformity  to  the  Federal 
sentencing  system,  Congress  em- 
powered the  United  States  Sen- 


tencing Commission  to  develop 
and  implement  a system  of 
Federal  sentencing  guidelines. 
The  creation  of  this  commission, 
however,  prompted  legal 
scholars,  as  well  as  defendants 
sentenced  under  these  new  guide- 
lines, to  question  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  commission.  As 
anticipated,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  recently  confronted  and 
decided  this  issue.  Responding  in 
an  8-1  decision,  the  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Legislative  Background 
After  a century  of  adhering  to 
the  rehabilitative  theory  of 
prisoner  reform,  Congress  essen- 
tially rewrote  the  book  on  Federal 
penology  by  enacting  the  new 
sentencing  guidelines.  In  aban- 
doning the  “outmoded  rehabilita- 
tion model”  of  reform,  Congress 


opted  for  a system  focusing  on  the 
“evenhanded  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  criminal  justice 
system."  Furthermore.  Congress 
noted  that  sentencing  should 
serve  retributive,  educational, 
deterrent  and  incapacitative 
goals. 

The  old  system  gave  judges 
broad  discretion  in  sentencing 
defendants,  in  keeping  with  the 
notion  that  the  sentence  should 
reflect  the  defendant’s  potential 
to  be  rehabilitated.  Under  the 
rehabilitative  model,  the  judge's 
discretion  was  inextricably  tied 
to  the  Parole  Commission’s  power 
to  release  defendants  before  they 
have  served  their  full  sentences  if 
they  demonstrate  that  they  have 
been  rehabilitated.  If  true,  it 
makes  sense  to  allow  a judge  the 
discretion  to  impose  shorter  or 
longer  sentences  for  defendants, 
as  well  as  empowering  the  Parole 


Who  watches  the  watchers? 
(And  at  what  cost  to  morale?) 


The  nation’s  drug  epidemic  is 
wreaking  havoc  on  society, 
especially  on  its  crime  rate,  and 
law  enforcement  is  not  immune  to 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


its  effects.  For  one  thing,  there  is 
the  obvious  concern  that  increas- 
ing numbers  of  police  may  use  or 
deal  in  drugs,  even  though  the 
available  evidence  indicates  that 
drug  abuse  by  police  officers  is 
much  lower  than  in  society 
generally. 

There’s  another  worrisome  ef- 
fect. It’s  the  possibility  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  will  step  up 
their  use  of  internal  informants  to 
keep  tabs  on  employees,  with  all 
that  implies  for  dissension  in  the 
ranks.  The  Washington  Post 
reported  in  March  that  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  has  assigned 
about  40  recruits,  called  field 
associates,  to  watch  their  fellow 
employees  for  drug-related  cor- 
ruption and  other  wrongdoing. 
The  Post  quoted  William  F. 
Green,  Customs’  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Internal  Affairs,  as 
saying:  “If  we  go  out  to  an  office 
and  start  asking  people  who’s  us- 
ing drugs,  they’re  not  going  to  tell 
us.  Everybody  would  freeze  up. 
But  a field  associate  can  go  there 
and  start  nosing  around  and  find 
out  what’s  going  on.”  The  field 
associates  are  not  strictly  "shoo- 
flies”;  they  have  regular  duties  as 
inspectors  or  import  specialists, 
too. 

Naturally,  the  National 
Treasury  Employees  Union, 
which  represents  two-thirds  of 
Customs'  15,000  employees,  de- 
nouncd  the  integrity-control 
move  as  “abhorrent”  and  called  it 
"an  organized  spy  network.”  It's 
probably  fair  to  call  it  a spy  net- 


work, and  no  doubt  it  is  abhorrent 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Customs 
personnel  who  are  honest, 
dedicated  professionals  doing  a 
tough,  demanding  job  in  the  face 
of  tremendous  temptation  to  get  a 
share  of  the  drug-traffic  booty. 

The  question,  though,  is  how 
can  Customs  or  any  other  law  en- 
forcement agency  ensure  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  operations?  The 
1>ost  noted  that  Customs'  inter- 
nal investigations  over  the  last 
two  and  a half  years  had  led  to  the 
arrest  of  64  employees,  including 
21  for  theft,  17  for  narcotics  of- 
fenses, 7 fo;  bribery,  3 for 
embezzlement,  and  2 for  murder. 
Would  these  people  have  been 
caught  without  internal  spies? 

Ultimately  part  of  the  issue  is: 
Should  law  enforcement  officers 
be  held  to  a higher  standard  than 
ordinary  citizens?  Do  they  sacri- 
fice some  of  the  rights  of  privacy 
that  ordinary  citizens  enjoy? 

A recent  court  ruling  in  New 
York  State  suggests  that  they  do. 
The  case  was  entirely  different 
from  Customs’  use  of  informants, 
but  the  issue,  it  seems,  is  quite 
similar.  The  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  state’s  highest 
court,  was  asked  to  rule  on 
whether  New  York  City’s  1,200 
undercover  narcotics  officers 
could  be  forced  to  undergo  ran- 
dom testing  for  drugs.  Two  lower 
courts  had  found  for  the  officers 
on  grounds  that  random  testing 
would  violate  their  constitutional 
right  to  be  free  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  those  deci- 
sions, saying  that  the  officers 
"had  a very  diminished  expecta- 
tion of  privacy"  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  duties.  The  court 
pointed  out  that  “daily  exposure 
to  drug  users  and  traffickers  and 
to  offers  of  drugs,  staggering 
sums  of  money  and  other  human 
temptations  presents  enormous 
and  self-evident  risks.”  In  short, 
when  a police  officer’s  duties  put 
him  in  danger  of  serious  corrup- 


tion, the  public’s  right  to  incor- 
ruptible law  enforcement  partial- 
ly overrides  the  officer’s  right  to 
privacy. 

The  ruling  applied  only  to 
undercover  narcotics  officers,  not 
to  all  New  York  City  police,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  not  the  last  word  on 
the  subject.  Some  day  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  will  have  to  make 
a judgment  on  the  issue.  But  until 
it  does,  the  guess  in  this  corner  is 
that  other  courts  will  follow  the 
lead  of  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Coincidentally,  there  is  another 
connection,  besides  the  privacy 
issue,  between  the  New  York  City 
police  and  the  Customs  Service’s 
use  of  informants.  Commissioner 
Green  of  Customs  said  the  infor- 
mant program  was  patterned  on 
one  in  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  that  grew  out  of 
Frank  Serpico’s  revelations  of 
police  corruption  before  the 
Knapp  Commission. 

Nobody  loves  a snitch,  as  Ser- 
pico,  now  retired  from  the  NY  PD, 
found  out,  but  he  attracted  notice 
as  a catalyst  for  reform  in  the 
department.  Informants  within  a 
law  enforcement  agency  are  at 
least  as  important  in  rooting  out 
corrupt  officers  as  they  are  on  the 
street  in  solving  crimes.  Still,  the 
informant’s  job  is  distasteful  and, 
as  a spokesman  for  the  Treasury 
Employees  Union  said,  “Customs 
employees  now  have  to  wonder  if 
their  longtime  associate  or  col- 
league is  a snitch.” 

What  we  need  is  a study  that 
balances  policemen  arrested  and 
policemen  deterred  against  the 
damage  to  department  morale  in- 
herent in  these  programs. 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Blvd,  Washington  Township,  NJ 
07675. 


Commission  to  cut  those 
sentences  short. 

However,  if  the  rehabilitative 
model  of  reform  is  an  unattain- 
able goal  and  is  failing,  as  Con- 
gress has  suggested,  then  there  is 
no  reason  consistent  with  the 
other  goals  of  prison  reform  to 
justify  wide  judicial  discretion  in 
sentencing  defendants.  In  fact 
the  reverse  is  true;  the  even- 
handed  administration  of  justice 
requires  that  judges  not  be  given 
broad  discretion  in  sentencing 
prisoners. 

Proceeding  from  those  con- 
cerns, Congress  took  the  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  judges  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Sentencing  Com- 
mission. The  commission,  com- 
prising three  Federal  judges  and 
four  legislators,  was  empowered 
to  develop  a system  under  which 
each  crime  would  have  a mini- 
mum and  maximum  sentence. 
The  judge  would  retain  some 
discretion  in  determining  the 
sentence,  but  he  or  she  must  stay 
within  the  constraints  of  the 
sentencing  guidelines.  Further, 
the  sentence  imposed  is  deter- 
minate and  must  be  served  in  full 
by  the  defendant,  reduced  only  by 
credit  earned  for  good  behavior 
while  in  custody. 

Interestingly,  Congress  rejects 
the  rehabilitative  model  yet 
allows  a prison  sentence  to  be 
reduced  for  good  behavior,  If  the 
good-behavior  notion  is  based  on 
some  rehabilitative  rationale, 
then  quite  clearly  the  Congress 
has  not  totally  abandoned  that 
goal  of  reform. 

Although  the  Federal  senten- 
cing guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  commission  seem  to  serve  the 
goals  set  out  by  Congress,  the 
constitutional  questions  raised 
have  focused  on  whether  Con- 
gress can  delegate  its  power  to 
devise  these  guidelines,  and 


whether  the  creation  of  the  com- 
mission is  constitutional.  Even 
though  Congress  is  constitu- 
tionally empowered  to  enact 
sentencing  guidelines,  can  it 
create  a commission,  consisting 
of  judges  and  legislators,  to  do 
Congress’s  job?  The  Supreme 
Court  now  states  emphatically 
that  Congress  does  have  the  right 
to  delegate  its  authority,  and 
therefore  the  commission  is  con- 
stitutional. 

The  Power  to  Delegate 
In  delivering  the  Court's  opin- 
ion, Justice  Blackmun  wrote  that 
Congress  did  not  grant  the  com- 
mission excessive  legislative 
power,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered the  panel  unconstitutional. 
“So  long  as  Congress  ‘shall  lay 
down  by  legislative  act  an  in- 
telligible principle  to  which  the 
person  or  body  authorized  to  [ex- 
ercise the  delegated  authority)  is 
directed  to  conform,  such  legis- 
lative action  is  not  a forbidden 
delegation  of  legislative  power,'  ” 
Blackmun  wrote.  As  long  as 
“Congress  clearly  delineates  the 
general  policy,  the  public  agency 
which  is  to  apply  it,  and  the  boun- 
daries  of  this  delegated 
authority,"  the  delegation  is  con- 
stitutional. 

Here,  Congress  directed  the 
commission  to  provide  certainty 
and  fairness  in  the  sentencing 
system,  to  avoid  sentencing 
disparities  among  defendants 
with  similar  criminal  records,  and 
to  maintain  flexibility  for  in- 
dividualized sentencing.  In  ef- 
fecting such  policies,  the  commis- 
sion was  required  to  consider  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense,  pro- 
vide just  punishment  for  the  of- 
fender, promote  proper  respect 
for  the  law.  afford  adequate  deter- 
rence of  criminal  conduct,  protect 
the  public  from  other  crimes  by 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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place  out  there."  Farmer  said. 

At  least  899  user  arrests  have 
been  made  and  over  400  of  those 
cases  have  been  admitted  to  the 
diversion  program,  said  Maj. 
John  Coppock  of  the  Maricopa 
County  Sheriff's  Office,  who  coor- 
dinates user-accountability  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  county. 

Authorities  did  not  want  to 
overburden  the  court  system  with 
a flood  of  cases  against  users  so 
James  H.  Keppel.  chief  deputy  to 
County  Attorney  Richard 
Romley,  developed  ADPP  as  a 
way  of  allowing  users  to  avoid 
prosecution  and  criminal  records. 

Users  who  are  caught  are 
‘ booked  into  jail  and  they  feel 
that  steel  door  slamming  shut 
behind  them.’'  Farmer  said. 
"They  experience,  at  least  for  a 
few  hours,  what  it's  like  to  be  in 
jail,  and  that  has  a tremendous 
traumatic  effect  on  a lot  of  other- 
wise good  people.  He  said  about 
75  percent  of  all  casual  drug  users 
are  working  people  with  families, 
jobs  and  other  normal  respon- 
sibilities. who  are  otherwise  law- 
abiding.  "and  these  are  the  people 
we're  after." 

Once  the  suspects  are  released, 
usually  after  no  more  than  a day, 
they  may  choose  to  enter  the 
voluntary  ADPP  program,  and 
they  will  be  referred  to  the  Treat- 
ment Assessment  Screening 
Center  (TASC)  for  treatment, 
which  they  must  pay  for  them- 
selves. 

Reality  Therapy 
Jerry  Landau,  chief  of  the  con- 
trolled substances  division  of  the 
Maricopa  County  Attorney's  Of- 
fice, said  there  are  certain 
eligibility  requirements  for  those 
seeking  entrance  into  ADPP.  The 
applicant  must  be  over  18,  have  a 
local  addresss;  have  no  prior 
felony  or  misdemeanor  marijuana 
convictions  within  the  past  year; 


not  be  a participant  in  any  other 
felony  diversion  program  or  be  on 
probation  or  parole  from  previous 
felony  charges. 

After  a suspect's  case  is  re- 
viewed by  the  County  Attorney's 
Office  to  determine  eligibility,  the 
suspect  receives  a letter  explain- 
ing the  diversion  option  and  giv- 
ing the  arrestee  several  days  to 
respond.  Those  who  decide  to 
enter  the  program  are  required  to 
sign  a "statement  of  facts"  and 
enter  into  a contractual  arrange- 
ment to  enter  treatment,  said 
TASC's  executive  director,  Bar- 
bara A.  Zugor. 

The  outpatient-oriented  pro- 
gram utilizes  "reality-therapy" 
counseling,  and  participants 
must  attend  one  group  session  a 
week  and  attend  Narcotics 
Anonymous  or  Cocaine 
Anonymous  meetings,  she  added. 

"We  don’t  really  care  about 
what  happened  to  you  at  three 
years  old  or  six  years  old.  What 
we  care  about  is  what  you're  go- 
ing to  do  today  and  what  you  need 
to  do  in  order  to  get  through  this 
program  for  a year  — tjietimeit 
takes  most  participants  to  com- 
plete the  program,  Zugor  said. 

No  Vapor  Abusers  Allowed 
Those  who  use  marijuana  on  a 
nonhabitual  basis  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  a specially  designed 
30-day  program,  Zugor  said,  and 
at  least  600  have  completed  the 
program  to  date. 

All  participants  are  subject  to 
unannounced  urinalysis  screen- 
ing to  ensure  that  they  are  drug- 
free. 

Those  persons  whose  substance 
abuse  problems  are  critical  and 
may  require  hospitalization  or 
residential  treatment  are  referred 
by  TASC  to  agencies  that  can 
assist  them,  Zugor  said.  The  only 
drug  abusers  who  are  ineligible 
for  the  program  are  those  who  in- 
hale toxic  vapors  because  they  are 


•difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
rehabilitate."  she  added. 

Participants  must  pay  for  the 
program,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
$2,000  - $500  of  which  goes  to 
the  state's  Criminal  Justice 
Enhancement  Fund  to  bolster 
drug  enforcement  efforts.  In- 
digent persons  are  offered  the 
program  free  of  charge. 

TASC  expects  to  process  2.000 
people  this  year,  said  Zugor,  who 
claims  a 90-percent  success  rate 
for  marijuana  users  and  a success 
rate  of  up  to  80  percent  for 
abusers  of  other  drugs. 

The  County  Attorney's  Office 
is  hoping  ADPP  will  divert  up  to 
5,000  cases  a year,  Landau  said. 

' That  takes  a big  load  off  pros- 
ecutors where  other  crimes  of 
higher  class  felonies  can  be  dealt 
with,  and  it  takes  a significant 
load  off  the  court  system,  which  is 
overloaded,"  he  told  LEN. 

Squabbling  Reduced 

Law  enforcement  officials  say 
the  coordinated  demand- 
reduction  program  of  which 
ADPP  is  the  centerpiece  has  had 
other  benefits  as  well.  The  concen- 
tration on  multiagency  task  force 
operations  in  the  county  has 
reduced  interj urisdictional 
squabbling  that  sometimes  com- 
plicates enforcement  operations, 
Coppock  said. 

“I  think  we’re  unique  in  that  we 
actually  have  20  different  police 
chiefs  sitting  on  an  executive 
committee  (putting]  forth 
resources  and  initiatives  to  par- 
ticipate. Trying  to  get  20  chiefs  to 
agree  on  anything  is  difficult,  but 
these  guys  are  serious,  they're 
committed,  and  they  re  putting 
forth  the  resources  and  they're 
moving  on  it,”  Coppock  said. 

Officials  will  be  reviewing 
results  of  the  demand-reduction 
program  and  assessing  its  suc- 
cess in  the  coming  months,  he 
added. 


Police  in  Howard  County.  Md.. 
will  soon  be  keeping  tabs  on 
repeat  criminal  offenders  in  the 
area,  targeting  them  as  suspects 
when  similar  crimes  occur  after 
their  release  on  bail  or  from 
prison. 

Police  Chief  Frederick  W. 
Chaney  said  on  April  20  that  it  is 
essential  that  his  officers  know 
who  is  out  on  bail  or  has  been 
released  from  jail  in  case  patterns 
of  repeat  crimes  occur  in  the  coun- 
ty, which  lies  20  miles  west  of 
Baltimore. 

"A  lot  of  our  problems  are 
homegrown  and  a significant 
number  of  crimes  are  committed 
by  the  same  people  over  and  over 
again,"  Chaney  told  the  Balti- 
more Sun. 

Sgt.  Angus  Park  said  the  idea 
sprang  from  an  analysis  of  major 
crimes  committed  in  the  county 
during  1988,  which  showed  that 
59  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  rob- 
bery, theft  and  burglary  were 
county  residents.  Studies  have 
shown  that  these  crimes  are  often 
committed  by  repeat  offenders. 

Park  cautioned  that  the 
256-member  department  has  no 
plans  to  conduct  surveillance  on 
those  being  released  from 
custody  because  such  operations 
are  a "waste  of  manpower,"  in  ad- 
dition to  posing  a "question  of  a 
person's  right  to  be  free  from 
police  overview." 

But  Chaney,  taking  into  ac- 
count what  studies  have  said 
about  recidivism  rates  among 
some  offenders,  "decided  that* 
he'd  like  to  begin  identifying 
these  folks  for  our  street  cops." 
Park  told  LEN. 

“The  idea  is  to  let  the  uni- 
formed guys  know  who  in  their 
patrol  area  is  out  and  about  with  a 
history  of  being  repeat  offenders 
so  that  they  can  start  looking  at 
these  people  as  suspects  when 


(similar  crimes]  happen.  Park 
said. 

The  final  format  of  the  program 
has  yet  to  be  worked  out,  but  Park 
said  officers  would  be  supplied 
with  the  names,  descriptions  and 
addresses  of  those  released  from 
the  county  jail,  probably  on  a 
biweekly  basis.  The  information 
is  already  made  available  to 
detectives,  he  added. 

"If  we  see  a burglary  that  fits  a 
(known  offender's]  pattern,  then 

we  know  he's  out,"  said  Park.  So 

if  we  see  burglaries  happening  in 
an  area  where  he  lives  or  the  area 
where  he's  worked  before,  right 
away  a bell  should  go  off  in  some- 
body's head,  saying,  'Look  at  this 
guy.  The  burglaries  are  happen- 
ing and  he’s  out,’  ” 

State’s  Attorney  William  R. 
Hymes  called  Chaney's  move 
“another  step  in  the  investigative 
process  that  is  generally  enjoyed 
by  various  police  departments 
that  we  must  have.”  He  told  LEN 
that  prior  to  Chaney's  proposal, 
no  one  ever  knew  who  was  being 
released  from  the  county  jail. 
Since  the  county  is  on  a "direct 
line"  in  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  crack-trafficking  cor- 
ridor — and  serves  as  a haven  for 
perpetrators  fleeing  crackdowns 
by  police  in  Baltimore  and 
elsewhere  — it  will  benefit  county 
officers  to  know  which  crimes 
might  be  committed  by  local 
criminals,  Hymes  said. 


Police  misconduct  eyed  in  Calif. 


Texas  juvenile 
crime  rate 
seen  soaring 

Continued  from  Page  3 
1984  have  increased  propor- 
tionately faster  than  adult  ar- 
rests. Increasingly,  more  of  the 
arrests  for  violent,  property  and 
drug  offenses  are  of  juveniles." 
the  report  stated. 

Other  offenses  committed  by 
juveniles  also  increased  between 
1980  and  1987,  the  report  said. 
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station  commander.  Failure  to 
make  such  notification  con- 
stitutes misconduct." 

Coalition  Seeks  Action 
Binkley’s  action  appears  to  be 
aimed  at  cleaning  up  the  tar- 
nished image  of  the  Long  Beach 
Police  Department,  which  has 
been  embroiled  of  late  in  a number 
of  controversies.  Officer  Mark 
Dickey  was  arraigned  May  31  on 
charges  of  using  excessive  force 
n the  Jackson  incident.  His 
patrol  partner.  Mark  Ramsey,  is 
also  charged  with  filing  false 
reports.  Both  are  on  stress- 
related  leave  from  the  depart- 
ment. In  addition,  sexual  harass- 
ment charges  filed  by  several 
female  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment have  resulted  in  disci- 
plinary measures  against  a 
number  of  officers,  including  the 
demotion  of  one  sergeant  to 
patrolman. 

Nor  is  the  Long  Beach  Police 
Department  the  only  Southern 
California  agency  to  be  con- 


fronted with  allegations  of  police 
misconduct  and  abuse.  A coali- 
tion of  12  civil  liberties  and 
human  rights  organizations 
charged  April  19  that  instances  of 
police  misconduct  in  the  Southern 
California  area  have  grown  to 
"epidemic  proportions." 

David  Lynn,  coordinator  of  the 
Police  Misconduct  Lawyers 
Referral  Service,  which  compiles 
citizens'  reports  of  police  wrong- 
doing. told  LEN  the  group  took 
2,006  such  reports  during  1988. 
including  652  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  and 
401  against  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff's  Department. 

The  civil  rights  organizations 
are  demanding  public  legislative 
hearings  on  the  issue,  special 
prosecutors  to  investigate 
charges  against  police  officers  in- 
volved in  criminal  activity,  and 
the  establishment  of  city  and 
county  police  review  boards, 
Lynn  said. 

“We  re  in  a crisis  situation  and 
we're  asking  for  the  Legislature 
to  give  us  some  relief,”  Lynn  said, 


adding  that  most  complaints 
come  from  minorities  and  involve 
allegations  of  physical  assault 
and  false  arrest. 

LAPD  Sees  No  Increase 
The  Jackson  incident  "is 
typical  of  the  kinds  of  calls  we  get 
everyday,  where  people  are  ap- 
parently physically  abused  for  no 
reason  and  then  false  police 
reports  and  subsequent  false  ar- 
rests are  put  behind  the  physical 
abuse  to  cover  the  police  officers’ 
actions,”  Lynn  said. 

Cmdr.  William  Booth  of  the 
LAPD  told  LEN  that  the  depart- 
ment's own  records,  "which  we 
believe  are  accurate,  don’t  in- 
dicate any  significant  rise  in  com- 
plaints from  the  public  about  any 
form  of  police  abuse." 

There  were  292  excessive  force 
complaints  against  the  LAPD 
last  year  — some  involving  more 
than  one  officer  — a decrease  of  17 
percent  from  the  356  lodged  in 
1987.  Booth  said.  In  1988,  the 
department  sustained  5 com- 
plaints; 264  were  not  sustained; 


225  were  unfounded;  and  45  of- 
ficers were  exonerated  of  wrong- 
doing. Some  of  the  cases  ad- 
judicated in  1988  had  carried  over 
from  previous  years,  Booth  said. 

No  officers  were  fired  for  exces- 
sive force  in  1988,  he  added,  but 
37  officers  who  were  "the  sub- 
jects of  investigations  on  various 
charges"  resigned  last  year. 

Booth  said  he  believes  that  the 
coalition  members  are  “well- 
intentioned,"  but  added,  What 
kind  of  statistics  they’re  talking 
about,  we  don't  know.  They 
haven't  shared  them  with  us." 

“We  think  they  view  as  a com- 
plaint any  and  every  phone  call 
that  they  receive  where  some- 
body is  dissatisfied  about  any- 
thing, whether  such  dissatisfac- 
tion would  be  based  on  procedure, 
law  or  the  individual.  But  we 
don't  really  know,"  Booth  added. 

A spokesman  for  the  Sheriff  s 
Department  told  LEN  that 
Sheriff  Sherman  Block  has  de- 
clined to  make  any  public  com- 
ment on  the  coalition’s  allega- 
tions or  demands. 


Property  crimes  rose  by  42  per- 
cent, from  40,000  in  1980  to 
57.000  in  1987.  Drug  arrests  were 
up  by  57  percent,  from  3,500  in 
1980  to  5.500  in  1987.  All  other  of- 
fenses increased  by  nearly  35  per- 
cent, from  48,068  in  1980  to 
64,798  in  1987. 

The  increase  in  offenses  by 
juveniles  far  outstripped  in- 
creases in  adult  arrest  rates  in  the 
same  categories,  the  report  said. 
Adult  arrests  for  violent  offenses 
increased  by  54  percent;  property 
crimes.  17  percent,  and  drug  of 
fenses,  36  percent. 

Scott  said  the  trend  will  prob- 
ably worsen  and  that  various  anti- 
crime proposals  aimed  at  "the 
root  cause  of  crime  will  take  years 
and  years  to  take  effect. 

The  report  went  on  to  point  out 
that  arrest  rates  have  not  kept  up 
with  increases  in  reported  crimes. 
While  overall  crime  increased  49 
percent,  total  arrests  rose  by  only 
1 4 percent.  Scott  said  any  trend  of 
"suppression  of  arrests  may 
stem  from  a lack  of  state  correc- 
tional facilities. 
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Homemade  crack  aids 
buy-and-bust  efforts 


At  least  two  Florida  sheriff's 
departments  have  been  criticized 
for  their  practice  of  synthesizing 
cocaine  into  crack  for  use  in 
reverse  sting  operations  that 
have  resulted  in  hundreds  of  ar- 
rests. 

But  agency  officials  defend  the 
practice,  saying  it  is  simply  a way 
of  supplying  undercover  officers 
with  enough  of  the  highly  addic- 
tive. smokeable  drug  to  make  suc- 
cessful street  arrests  and  ensure 
convictions. 

The  Broward  County  Sheriff  s 
Office  has  been  synthesizing 
seized  cocaine  into  crack  since  the 
beginning  of  year,  said  spokes- 
man A1  Gordon. 

"We  did  it  primarily  because  we 
did  not  have  enough  [crack]  to 
conduct  'Operation  Crackdown. ' 
which  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of 
arrests  of  crack  buyers,  Gordon 
said. 

Public  defenders  "have  been 
rather  vocal"  in  their  objection  to 
the  practice,  Gordon  said.  "They 
don't  think  the  sheriff's  office 
should  be  making  crack  cocaine. 
Our  contention  is  that  it  doesn  t 
get  out  on  the  street.  It's  used  in  a 
controlled  situation,  and  since  it 
is  in  continuous  custody  and  con- 
trol. it's  not  a problem." 

Gordon  said  crack  seized  on  the 
street  gets  tied  up  for  months  as 
evidence  in  court  cases,  so  a deci- 
sion was  made  to  synthesize  a kilo 
of  cocaine  — which  was  due  to  be 
destroyed  anyway  — into  crack 
for  use  by  undercover  officers  in 
reverse  stings. 

The  practice,  Gordon  said, 
saves  the  department's  chemist 
from  having  to  retest  the  drug 

Philadelphia 
hurls  Fishnet 
at  drug  dealers 
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couple  of  times,  and  they  don't 
know  if  they’re  being  watched,” 
Feeney  said.  ‘‘Anything  that 
makes  them  suspicious,  they’re 
ready  to  go.” 

Police  also  said  recent  arrests 
indicated  dealers  were  carrying 
smaller  amounts  of  drugs  and 
money  to  cut  their  losses  in  case 
of  arrest.  — 

Castille  said  Fishnet  is  chasing 
dealers  ‘‘back  under  the  rocks, 
where  they  belong.” 

"We’re  going  to  wear  them 
down  and  not  let  them  operate  on 
corners  with  impunity.”  he  said. 

Feeney  agreed.  Watching  the 
alleged  dealers  operating  at  the 
site  of  the  earlier  Fishnet,  he 
said,  “We’ll  do  another  Fishnet 
here.  It  might  be  tomorrow  — 
maybe  not  tomorrow  — but 
sometime  we’ll  come  back  and  do 
another  Fishnet,  and  we’ll  catch 
them  again.” 

Both  men  said  the  program  has 
deterrence  value.  "We’re  sending 
people  a message  — ‘Don’t  come 
into  the  city  to  buy  drugs.”' 
Castille  said. 

Feeney  said  the  dealers  are 
motivated  by  money  and 
"anything  that  scares  them  costs 
them  money.” 


because  it  never  leaves  the  chain 
of  evidence,  and  that  saves  time 
and  money. 

"He  knows  what  it  is.  where  if 
you  use  crack  the  police  con- 
fiscated in  another  operation, 
you’d  have  to  take  it  in  and  test 
and  certify  that  indeed  it  is  co- 
caine. One  of  the  other  things  the 
defense  attorneys  wanted  us  to  do 
was  use  something  other  than  co- 
caine to  make  the  deal.  The 
Sheriff  [Nick  Navarro)  was  quick 
to  point  out  that  if  we  use  some- 
thing other  than  the  actual  nar- 
cotic. then  it  is  a misdemeanor, 
not  a felony."  Gordon  told  LEN. 

Crack  sold  to  undercover  cops  if 
often  found  to  be  bogus.  Gordon 
added. 

Broward  County  officials  are 
not  the  first  to  synthesize  cocaine 
into  their  own  crack,  however. 
The  Polk  County  Sheriff's 
Department  in  central  Florida 
has  been  doing  so  for  about  “ 15  to 
16  months,"  said  Lynne  Breiden- 
bach.  the  department's  spokes- 
woman. 

Navarro  "got  the  idea  from  us," 
Breidenbach  told  LEN. 

She  said  the  Polk  County 
Sheriff's  Office  synthesizes  co- 
caine into  crack  for  largely  the 
same  reasons  as  those  given  by 
Broward  County  officials. 

"First  of  all.  we  know  it’s  co- 
caine, because  if  we  get  some- 
thing that  someone  says  is  co- 
caine and  we  start  using  it  in 
reverse  stings,  and  we  find  out  it's 
not  cocaine,  then  all  those  convic- 
tions go  right  down  the  toilet,” 
she  said.  Synthesizing  the  sub- 
stance in  the  county  lab  ensures 
its  purity,  she  added. 

Breidenbach  said  that  since  the 
department  started  producing  its 
own  crack,  about  800  arrests  had 
been  made  as  a result. 

"It's  been  very  effective,”  she 
said. 

"Liberal  wimps  kind  of  get  a lit- 
tle squeamish"  about  the  prac- 
tice, said  Breidenbach,  ‘‘but 
nobody  else  does.  We’ve  had 
wonderful  acceptance  from  the 
general  public.” 


Minneapolis  police,  firefighters  and  emergency  medical  personnel  take  their  grievances  downtown  in  a 
dispute  over  pay  scales. 

Labor  unrest  strikes  police 


Broward  County  Public 
Defender  Alan  Schreiber  dis- 
agrees and  said  he  thinks  the 
public  is  "turned  off”  by  the  idea 
of  sheriffs’  offices  converting  co- 
caine into  crack. 

"The  job  of  law  enforcement  is 
to  prevent  crime,  and  this  creates 
the  impression  that  we’re  trying 
to  make  crime.  There’s  enough 
crime  out  there  without  trying  to 
make  these  kinds  of  reverse 
stings,”  Schreiber  said. 

But  Breidenbach  insists  that 
law  enforcement  is  acting  with 
the  well-being  of  citizenry  in  mind 
— and  the  citizenry  approves. 

"They  do  everything  but  roll 
out  a red-carpet  welcome  mat, 
most  of  the  citizens,  because 
they're  tired  of  it.  They’re  sick  of 
the  problem  and  when  they  see 
law  enforcement  is  doing  some- 
thing about  it  — even  if  it’s  a little 
bit  gutsy,  even  if  the  Sheriff  takes 
some  heat  on  some  tactics  that 
he's  using,  like  making  crack  — 
they  say,  ‘You’re  doing  some- 
thing and  we  appreciate  that. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

stand  on  labor  issues.  Protesters, 
carrying  signs  that  read,  “The 
city  robs  cops,"  and  "We  could 
get  a qualified  Mayor  for  less  pay 
also,  " rallied  at  City  Hall  for  over 
an  hour.  The  disgruntled  cops  and 
firefighters  ended  their  rally  by 
dumping  the  signs  in  a pile  out- 
side the  office  of  Mayor  Don 
Fraser. 

The  officers’  two-year  contract 
with  the  city  expired  in  January. 

The  Minneapolis  Police  Federa- 
tion, which  represents  800  police 
officers,  wants  the  city  to  aban- 
don the  10-step  salary  plan  that 
replaced  a six-step  scale  five 
years  ago.  The  change,  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  former 
union  president  during  labor 
negotiations,  has  resulted  in 
lower  starting  salaries  for  rookie 
cops,  said  the  federation’s  current 
president,  Sgt.  Lance  Zentzis. 

Competitive  Disadvantage 
The  result  is  that  starting  pay 
for  Minneapolis  rookies  is  several 
thousands  of  dollars  less  than 
that  offered  to  their  counterparts 
in  neighboring  St.  Paul,  and  it 
puts  the  Police  Department  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in  at- 
tracting and  keeping  new 
recruits,  Zentzis  said.  The  bi- 
weekly starting  salary  for  a Min- 
neapolis officer  is  $792  and  in- 
creases to  $1,364  in  10  years.  In 
St.  Paul,  rookie  salaries  start  at 
$2,240  per  month. 

"And  we  probably  handle  twice 
the  calls  they  handle,”  Zentzis 
added. 

"We  can’t  recruit  and  get  good 
people.  We  lose  them  off  the  list 
before  they  even  get  to  the 
academy.  We  lose  them  within 
the  first  couple  of  years  to  other 
departments,  specifically 
minorities.  We  hire  a minority, 
some  other  department  wants 
them,  especially  if  they  can  get 
one  of  our  guys  with  a year's  ex- 
perience. Out  in  the  suburbs  you 
may  never  get  that  much  ex- 
perience in  10  years,  Zentzis 
said.  [See  related  story,  page  3.) 


Arbitrator  May  Get  Case 
City  officials  declined  to  com- 
ment on  the  negotiations,  but 
have  stated  that  stretching  out 
the  pay  scale  over  10  steps  saves 
Minneapolis  about  $7,000  a year 
for  each  of  its  300  new  cops.  The 
city  is  currently  offering  an  eight- 
step  scale  in  exchange  for  other 
concessions  by  the  union. 

Zentzis  said  that  if  an  agree- 
ment is  not  reached  when  negotia- 
tions resume  May  25,  "l  suspect 
we  ll  be  certified  for  arbitration." 
He  said  no  work  slowdown  is 
planned,  because  such  actions 
would  be  regarded  as  unfair  labor 
practices,  but  another  demonstra- 
tion has  not  been  ruled  out. 

‘What  we’d  like  to  have  our 
people  do  is  get  to  that  $1,364  in 
seven  years  instead  of  10.  And  ob- 
viously, we’d  like  to  have  some- 
where around  a 4-percent  raise  on 
top  of  that  for  this  year.  That 
would  bring  us  more  in  line  with 
what  the  rest  of  the  [local]  depart- 
ments are  getting,”  Zentzis  said. 

Police  officers  in  Salt  Lake  City 
have  also  been  on  the  march, 
picketing  the  rededication 
ceremonies  for  a newly  renovated 
City-County  Building  during  the 
weekend  following  the  break- 
down of  contract  talks  April  24. 
Officer  Dave  Greer,  president  of 
the  242-member  Salt  Lake  Police 
Association,  told  LEN  that  the 
union  has  threatened  "potential 
work  slowdowns”  — an  action 
taken  for  one  day  in  1988  — if 
their  demands  for  a new  pay  scale 
are  not  met. 

But  this  time,  Greer  said, 
"They’ll  do  it  for  a long  time,  not 
just  for  one  day." 

The  association  is  seeking  a pay 
scale  that  would  provide  "modest 
raises”  and  would  make  the 
retirement  program  "a  little  bit 
more  sound,”  Greer  said.  It  is  also 
asking  for  the  reinstatement  of 
uniform  allowances,  which  were 
scrapped  in  1 986.  the  year  the  city 
reduced  pay  scales  by  27  percent. 

Mayor  Palmer  DePaulis  told 
the  union  that  the  city  could  not 


afford  a new  pay  scale  or  the  other 
demands.  Instead,  Greer  said,  the 
city  offered  a 2-percent  cost-of- 
living  raise  and  one  merit  in- 
crease, which  officers  have  not 
received  since  1986. 

The  union  immediately  rejected 
that  offer  and  talks  broke  down 
shortly  thereafter. 

A new  city  offer  that  includes  a 
merit  increase  and  an  proposal  to 
pay  the  entire  retirement  pension 
is  "good  for  nearly  a 5-percent 
raise  just  in  and  of  itself,  so  we're 
seriously  considering  that,”  said 
Greer. 

Talks  were  scheduled  to  resume 
May  17,  Greer  said. 

Non-Union  Cops  Seek  Redress 
Missouri  law  prohibits  the 
unionization  of  the  state’s  police 
agencies,  but  that's  not  stopping 
officers  of  the  St.  Joseph  Police 
Department  from  pressing  the 
City  Council  to  adopt  a "meet  and 
confer"  provision  that  would  per- 
mit Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
representatives  to  hold  discus- 
sions on  labor  issues  with  city  of- 
ficials. St.  Joseph  police  officers 
would  like  the  Council  to  hear 
their  requests  for  a 20-percent  in- 
crease in  pay  and  clothing 
allowances.  Thev  also  want  to 
reduce  the  number  of  years  re- 
quired for  retirement  from  the 
present  25  to  20  years. 

Officer  Robert  Kirkpatrick, 
who  is  coordinating  the  effort, 
told  LEN  the  City  Council  has  not 
allocated  fund  for  salary  raises  for 
the  past  three  budgets. 

Kirkpatrick  said  "chances  look 
pretty  good”  that  the  Council  will 
agree  to  the  "meet  and  confer” 
provision. 

"Right  now  they  don't  even 
have  to  talk  to  us,  so  this  would  be 
an  improvement,”  he  said. 

Kirkpatrick  said  the  officers' 
cause  has  been  bolstered  by  a 
study  that  shows  they  are  among 
the  lowest  paid  in  the  nation.  He 
said  that  out  of  160  departments 
surveyed.  St.  Joseph  — where 
rookies  start  out  at  $ 1 4,798  a year 
— ranked  156th. 
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Volpe,  Christian: 

Mediation:  New  addition  to  cop’s  toolbox 


By  Maria  R.  Volpe 
and  Thomas  F.  Christian 
Police  officers,  on  a daily  basis,  work 
with  situations  that  arise  from  conflict  — 
and.  increasingly,  are  expected  to  handle 
sensitive  and  difficult  situations  in  a 
skilled,  acceptable  manner  without  the 
use  of  any  more  force  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  comes  as  no  surprise,  then, 
that  exposure  to  useful  intervention 
skills  and  defusing  techniques  is  always 
welcome  in  law  enforcement.  True,  no  one 
approach  or  technique  is  a panacea,  but 


each  one  that  adds  a new  dimension  to 
the  toolbox  of  available  skills  is  worth  ex- 
ploring. 

Mediation  provides  an  informal 
dispute-resolution  process  that  enables 
conflicting  parties  to  work  through  their 
differences  with  the  help  of  a neutral 
third  person.  The  mediator  does  not 
make  a decision  but  is  there  to  help  the 
disputants  reach  a mutually  satisfactory 
outcome.  The  mediator,  in  effect,  is  an  ex- 
tension of  thp  negotiation  process  that 
has  broken  down  between  disputants. 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

How  real  is  Cuomo’s  plan? 

“If  winning  hearts  and  minds  were  the  sole  prerequisite.  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  s 
oratorical  skills  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  pump  up  New  York  City’s  stressed-out 
criminal  justice  system  so  that  it  could  mount  a credible  attack  on  crime  and  drug- 
related  violence.  But  as  the  shortcomings  of  New  York  Mayor  Edward  Koch  s Tac- 
tical Narcotics  Team  (TNT)  program  demonstrate,  oratory  and  good  intentions  are  no 
substitute  for  strategic  planning  and  real  management  skills.  Cuomo  will  have  to  ex- 
cel at  both  if  his  proposed  $81 1-million  bailout  of  New  York  City’s  criminal  justice 
system  is  to  have  a sustained  impact  on  crime.  People  reacted  to  his  plan  by  wonder- 
ing about  how  he  would  finance  it.  I t’s  true  that  devising  ways  to  pay  for  the  proposed 
bailout  will  be  no  small  matter.  But  in  a sense,  the  financing  issue  is  a sideshow  com- 
pared to  the  planning  and  management  challenges  that  go  with  designing  a true  anti- 
crime bill.  Take  TNT.  Not  a bad  idea,  but  as  we  said  last  fall,  this  front-end  loaded  pro- 
gram gave  the  NY  PD  sufficient  funds  to  put  street  heat  on  drug  dealers  but  short- 
changed the  system's  back  end  — courts,  prosecutors,  defense  attorneys  and  jails. 
Cuomo’s  plan  must  ovoid  becoming  as  gummed  up  as  Koch's  TNT  program.  Ac- 
complishing this  will  require  planning,  management  and  close  coordination.  Some 
parts  of  Cuomo's  plan  may  be  easy  to  carry  out.  The  harder  part  will  involve  designing 
a program  that  doesn’t  reproduce  the  lopsided  performance  and  side  effects  of  TNT. 

— New  York  Newsday 
May  12,  1989 

Fighting  crime.  . . 

-Two  events  from  George  Washington’s  day  are  worth  remembering  in  light  of  Presi- 
dent Bush’s  proposal  to  spend  a whopping  $1  billion  for  prison  construction.  The  first 
pertains  to  the  origins  of  penitentiaries  - they  were  started  at  the  urging  of  Quakers 
who  believed  offenders  ought  to  have  more  humanitarian  ways  to  do  penance.  The  sec- 
ond is  what  happened  after  the  first  prison  opened  in  1790:  It  was  soon  overcrowded. 
Elected  officials  still  struggle  to  respond  to  the  need  to  lock  up  too  many  offenders. 
What  they  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  is  the  humanitarianism  that  initially  propelled 
the  prison  system.  Most  of  the  3 million  people  behind  bars  today  were  reared  in 
poverty.  Most  have  little  education  and  few  job  skills.  A long-term,  humanitarian, 
anti-crime  effort  would  concentrate  on  these  problems.  President  Bush  chooses,  in- 
stead, to  emphasize  the  immediate  problem  by  aiming  to  boost  prison  capacity  by  77 
percent.  Building  new  prisons  is  only  part  of  a balanced  approach  to  easing  over- 
crowding. The  larger  challenge  is  to  tackle  the  root  causes  of  adult  crime:  poverty, 
drugs,  alcohol  and  poor  education." 

— The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
May  17,  1989 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  police  to 
assume  the  role  of  crisis  manager  or 
mediator.  Typically,  when  the  police  are 
called  to  intervene,  one  or  both  of  the 
disputants  would  like  the  officer  to  make 
a decision  that  favors  their  position,  even 
if  it  means  an  arrest.  Police  officers,  how- 
ever. regularly  face  situations  where  ar- 
rest is  neither  warranted  nor  necessary. 
An  arrest  leaves  one  of  the  disputing  par- 
ties a loser  and  the  other  a candidate  for 
retaliation.  Yet.  police  are  called  time  and 
again  to  the  same  residences,  neighbor- 
hoods and  hang-outs,  often  dealing  with 
the  same  individuals.  I f such  disputes  are 
not  properly  addressed,  they  can  escalate 
into  serious,  even  dangerous  situations. 
What  last  Friday  night  was  an  argument 
could  end  up  a homicide  next  Friday 
night. 

Direct  Involvement  or  Referral 
Generally  speaking,  police  officers  can 
assist  others  in  resolving  their  disputes 
by  using  mediation  and  crisis  interven- 
tion skills  directly.  Or.  in  the  case  of  in- 
depth  conflicts,  the  officer  may  talk  brief- 
ly to  the  disputants,  calm  them  down, 
and  refer  them  to  a dispute-resolution 
center  for  discussion  and  resolution  of 
the  conflict. 

With  specific  training,  police  can 
mediate  minor  crisis  situations  and  run- 
of-the-mill  disagreements  between  two 
parties  — just  as,  with  more  advanced 
training,  many  police  officers  currently 
handle  serious  hostage  negotiations  and 
other  delicate  situations.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  a police  officer  has  to  devote  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  to  a minor 
dispute.  The  use  of  appropriate  resolu- 
tion skills  can  defuse  a situation, 
avoiding  escalation  and  reducing  the 
need  to  return  to  the  same  situation  in 
the  future. 

In  mediating  a dispute,  particularly 
one  involving  an  ongoing  relationship 
(family  member  vs.  family  member, 
neighbor  vs.  neighbor),  the  officer  should 
take  a neutral  stance  and  suggest  that 
the  two  parties  might  work  things  out 
with  the  officer’s  assistance.  The  officer 
can  then  assist  the  disputants  in  clarify- 
ing the  issues  by  having  each  party  state 
the  problem  without  interruption.  The  of- 
ficer does  not  have  the  time  to  go  into  the 
history  and,  like  Sergeant  Friday,  keeps 
the  parties  to  “just  the  facts." 

The  officer  then  has  both  parties 


review  the  alternatives  and  work  toward 
mutual  agreement  on  a solution.  The  last 
step  is  the  development  of  a realistic  plan 
to  implement  the  solution,  including 
referrals  to  other  community  resources 
for  more  intensive  intervention  as 
necessary.  Considering  that  the  police 
may  avert  escalation  of  a conflict  or 
eliminate  the  need  to  return  to  the  con- 
flict. their  time  is  often  well  spent. 

A Better  Listener 

The  police  officer  can  utilize  mediation 
skills  in  many  types  of  intervention 
situations  experienced  daily.  Mediation 
improves  one's  ability  to  listen,  collect  in- 
formation, frame  issues,  narrow  dif- 
ferences, generate  options,  and  bring 
closure  to  disagreements. 

In  situations  involving  underlying 
issues  that  go  back  in  history,  the 
disputing  parties  are  not  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  a short-term  intervention 
solution.  If  the  problem  is  appropriate  for 
more  extensive  mediation,  the  officer  can 
make  a referral  to  a local  dispute- 
resolution  center,  of  which  there  are  more 
than  350  throughout  the  United  States, 
utilizing  the  services  of  thousands  of 
trained  volunteer  mediators  (including, 
in  some  instances,  off-duty  police  of- 
ficers). 

Many  dispute  centers  have  developed 
informational  wallet-size  cards  that  the 
police  can  carry  with  them  to  hand  out  in 
appropriate  conflict  situations.  In  some 
communities,  a simple  form  is  available, 
with  carbon  copies  for  the  complainant 
and  the  respondent.  A third  copy  is 
turned  in  to  the  police  station  by  the  of- 
ficer. who  then  receives  recognition  for 
the  referral,  while  a fourth  copy  is  for- 
warded by  the  precinct  to  the  dispute 
center  for  follow-up  action. 

Innovative  efforts  have  been  under- 
taken from  coast  to  coast  to  respond  to 
growing  concerns  about  the  adversarial 
handling  of  all  kinds  of  disputes.  In  addi- 
tion to  resolving  criminal  matters,  media- 
Continued  on  Page  13 

Maria  R.  Volpe,  Ph.D.,  is  an  associate 
professor  of  sociology  and  coordinator  of 
the  Dispute  Resolution  Program  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  Thomas 
F.  Christian,  Ph.D.,  is  director  of  the 
Community  Dispute  Resolution  Centers 
Program  of  the  Unified  Court  System  of 
New  York  State. 


Taking  on  street  crime 

" President  Bush's  vow  to  ‘take  back  the  streets'  from  criminals  sets  a high  goal  for  a 
society  that  knows  it  has  been  steadily  losing  the  battle  for  safe  streets  for  almost 
three  decades.  And  if  Mr.  Bush’s  $1.2-billion  anti-crime  package  becomes  law,  society 
can  expect  to  do  no  better  than  mark  time  on  a treadmill  until  something  better  comes 
along.  Problem  is,  there  are  too  many  conflicting  views  at  present  on  what  ‘something 
better'  might  be.  except  for  more  stringent  gun  control.  The  program,  however,  is  not 
an  empty  hodge-podge.  Stripped  of  its  tinsel,  it  stacks  up  as  part  substance,  part 
cosmetics.  The  substance  calls  for  $1  billion  in  new  prison  construction;  hiring  new 
agents  for  the  FB I and  the  anti-drug  war;  adding  new  Federal  prosecutors;  and  expan- 
ding the  list  of  Federal  crimes  for  which  the  death  penalty  is  authorized.  N one  of  this  is 
artifice;  neither  is  it  totally  convincing.  Moreover,  Mr.  Bush's  call  for  doubling  the 
mandatory  penalty  for  using  a semiautomatic  firearm  in  a crime  cannot  mask  his 
cosmetic  handling  of  this  issue.  He  rejected  what  many  believe  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  drug  czar  William  Bennett  to  demand  an  end  to  domestically  made 
semiautomatic  assault  rifles.  Mr.  Bush  thus  seeks  the  appearance  of  action  without 
committing  himself  to  effective  movement.  Sad  to  say,  the  modest  program  may  very 
well  represent  most  of  what  Mr.  Bush  could  expect  to  get  out  of  Congress.  We  hope  for 
results  in  the  fight  to  reclaim  the  streets,  but  not  with  unrealistic  expectations." 

— The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
May  17,  1989 


Letters 


To  the  editor: 

In  your  March  31.  1989.  issue  of  Law 
Enforcement  News,  you  state  that  the 
Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 
(FDLE)  says  major  crimes  in  Miami  rose 
by  10.9  percent  in  1988.  It  also  says  that 
rape  cases  rose  by  more  than  100  percent 
and  that  population  growth  was  cited  as 
a reason  for  the  overal  crime  increase. 

In  1988,  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
our  state  were  in  a transitional  period  as 
we  moved  to  a new  enhanced  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  program.  Because  of  this 
transition,  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  100 
percent  reporting  for  all  jurisdictions.  As 
a result,  in  cooperation  with  the  chiefs 
and  sheriffs  of  Florida,  we  made  the  deci- 
sion not  to  release  any  individual  or  coun- 


ty data  for  1988. 

I think  you  can  see  our  concern.  From 
the  way  the  article  is  written,  it  appears 
that  FDLE  released  data  that  we  had 
previously  agreed  not  to.  I am  unsure  of 
your  source  of  this  information,  but  I am 
certain  that  it  was  not  the  Florida 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement. 

JAMES  T.  MOORE 
Commissioner 
Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 
Tallahassee.  Fla. 

I Editor's  Note:  The  item  in  question 
was  based  on  a report  in  USA  Today, 
which  cited  the  FDLE  as  the  source  of  the 
data./ 
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John  Poklemba  might  be  better  served  if  he  had  two 
heads  and  about  a dozen  arms  — the  heads  for  wearing 
his  two  professional  hats,  and  the  arms  to  keep  a handle 
on  the  numerous  agencies  directly  or  indirectly  under 
his  authority. 

Poklemba  is  both  policy-maker  and  policy-executor.  As 
New  York  State's  Director  of  Criminal  Justice,  he  is  the 
top  adviser  to  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  on  criminal  justice 
issues  and  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Criminal  Justice 
Sub-Cabinet.  Under  his  coordination  are  such  agencies 
as  the  State  Police,  the  Department  of  Correctional  Ser- 
vices, the  Division  for  Youth,  the  Division  of  Parole,  the 
Division  of  Probation  and  Correctional  Alternatives,  the 
Crime  Victims  Board,  and  the  Division  of  Criminal 
Justice  Services.  As  Commissioner  of  the  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services  ( DCJS ) — his  other  hat  — 
Poklemba  has  overall  operational  responsibility  for  the 
state's  all-purpose  criminal  justice  research,  informa- 
tion, planning  and  training  agency.  When  you  add  in  an 
indirect  policy-making  role  with  respect  to  prosecution 
and  the  courts,  there  is  no  aspect  of  criminal  justice  in 
New  York  State  that  Poklemba  is  not  involved  in  to  one 
extent  or  another. 

Like  just  about  every  other  criminal  justice  policy- 
maker today,  the  response  to  drug-related  crime  is 
uppermost  on  Poklemba' s mind,  and,  by  extension,  that 


of  the  Governor.  Faced  with  a criminal  justice  system 
that,  like  New  York  City  traffic,  is  fast  approaching 
gridlock.  Governor  Cuomo  recently  unveiled  an  Action 
Agenda  that  calls  for  bolstering  New  York  City  and 
State  police  ranks,  increasing  prosecutorial  and  court 
capabilities,  and  creating  new  prison  space.  Of  course, 
such  initiatives  are  not  without  their  price  tags,  but 
Poklemba  remains  high  on  the  idea  of  a criminal  justice 
"superfund"  derived  from  a dedicated  tax  levy.  He  is 
confident,  too,  that  New  Yorkers  are  concerned  enough 
about  crime  to  support  such  a new  tax. 

.As  head  of  DCJS,  Poklemba  notes  with  evident  pride 
the  lead  role  that  the  agency  has  taken  in  promoting 
automation  and  standardization  throughout  the  state 
The  agency  is  hard  at  work  developing  a standardized 
incident  reporting  system  that  will  conform  to  the 
recently-revised  guidelines  for  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reports.  Poklemba  expects  that  all  police  departments 
in  the  state  will  soon  be  using  the  new  UCR  format 
DCJS  is  also  pushing  hard  to  spread  the  use  of  a variety 
of  operational  and  management  software  for  criminal 
justice-related  computer  systems.  Currently  underway 
is  the  encoding  of  more  than  4 million  sets  of  finger- 
prints in  the  DCJS  files,  as  a prelude  to  the  full-scale  im- 
plementation of  a statewide  automated  fingerprint  iden- 
tification system. 


Unique  New  York.  It's  a tongue-twister  (and  a doozy). 
but  it's  also  a central  tenet  of  Poklemba' s professional 
beliefs.  (Call  it  a New  York  state  of  mind,  if  you  will)  To 
Poklemba,  uniqueness  is  a term  that  describes  the 
state's  shock-incarceration  program,  the  development 
of  the  APIS  project,  and  the  accreditation  needs  of  New 
York  police  agencies.  It's  due  in  part  to  such  uniqueness 
that  the  state  elected  to  set  up  its  own  independent  ac- 
creditation council  for  police  agencies  seeking  to 
measure  up  to  professional  standards.  "I  don't  think  the 
problems  they  have  in  some  of  the  rural  towns  in  Col- 
orado are  the  same  as  in  the  rural  towns  in  upstate  New 
York,  " he  asserts.  The  state  is  expecting  to  gear  up  some 
168  accreditation  standards  for  pilot-testing  sometime 
this  summer,  and  have  a fully  operational  accreditation 
by  Decern  ber. 

The  4 1-year-old  policy-maker  and  administrator  may  be 
one  of  the  least  recognizable  criminal  justice  figures  in 
the  state  to  those  outside  the  field.  However,  that  in  no 
way  speaks  to  the  key  role  — or,  more  precisely,  roles  — 
that  he  plays  in  shaping  the  administration  of  justice  in 
New  York.  He  is  a guiding  force  — in  terms  of  line 
authority  or,  at  the  very  least,  moral  suasion  — behind 
most  of  the  Empire  State's  vast  criminal  justice  empire, 
from  the  Legislature  to  the  streets.  Directly  or  indirect- 
ly, over  the  short  term  or  the  long  term,  it  would  seem 
that  all  roads  lead  to  to  John  Poklemba's  office 


“A  problem  with  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  not  that  it’s 
not  working  at  its  peak  efficiency, 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  it’s 
working  so  well  that  even  at 
110  percent  it  will  not  resolve 
the  drug  problem.” 

John  J. 

Poklemba 

New  York  State’s  Director  of 
Criminal  Justice  and 
Commissioner  of  the  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Governor  Cuomo’s 
recently  issued  “Action  Agenda”  for  the  New  York  City 
criminal  justice  system  cites  statistics  indicating  that 
there  were  almost  143,000  felony  arrests  in  the  city  in 
1988,  and  about  45,000  felony  indictments.  Generally 
speaking,  what  happened  to  the  other  98,000  arrests? 

POKLEMBA:  Many  things  happened  to  them.  Some  of 
them  are  dismissed.  Some  of  them  result  in  pleas  to 
lower  charges.  Many  of  them  go  through  what  are  called 
the  narcotics  parts,  where  people  waive  indictment  and 
may  plead  to  a misdemeanor  in  the  narcotics  parts. 

LEN:  So  it’s  not  that  these  aren’t  good  felony  arrests  — 
the  charges  are  simply  being  bargained  down  to  mis- 
demeanors. . . 


POKLEMBA:  That's  correct. 

LEN:  Where  exactly  is  the  bottleneck  in  the  criminal 
justice  system? 

POKLEMBA:  There  are  bottlenecks  at  each  stage. 


There  are  delays  from  arrest  to  arraignment,  there  are 
delays  in  the  court  system.  They  now  have  over  20,000 
felony  cases  pending  statewide  in  the  courts,  which  is  a 
record  number.  There  are  over  9,000  cases  which  are 
awaiting  sentencing,  which  is  also  a record.  Then  there 
are  bottlenecks  at  all  stages  of  the  jail  and  prison 
system. 

LEN:  Is  any  help  in  the  offing  for  the  prisons? 

POKLEMBA:  Most  definitely.  We  have  gone  from 
29,000  cells  in  1983  to  47.000  cells  right  now.  We  have 
3,800  cells  coming  on  line  this  year,  and  we  have  asked 
the  Legislature  to  provide  us  with  six  new  prisons.  So 
the  expansion  in  the  state  prison  system  has  outpaced 
every  other  aspect  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it's  the  one  area  where  a bottleneck  has 
not  occurred. 

LEN:  Will  the  prison  system  ever  be  able  to  accom- 
modate all  the  bad  guys  that  are  being  arrested  and  con- 
victed? 

POKLEMBA:  Certainly.  A problem  with  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  not  that  it's  not  working  at  its  peak  ef- 
ficiency, so  much  as  the  fact  that  it's  working  so  well 


that  even  at  1 10  percent  it  will  not  resolve  the  drug  prob- 
lem. That  being  said,  what  we  have  to  look  for  to  make 
the  system  more  efficient  is  sure  and  certain  punish- 
ment. All  criminologists  tell  you  that  the  length  of  term 
is  not  as  important  as  the  sureness  of  the  term.  No  one 
will  be  deterred  by  a Draconian  punishment  that  is  only 
imposed  1 out  of  20  times.  The  Rockefeller  drug  laws 
proved  that.  What  is  much  more  important  is  to  make 
sure  that  those  who  are  arrested  are  capable  of  being 
treated  in  a tough  fashion.  If  someone  is  to  be  arrested 
and  go  through  a very  tough  shock-treatment  program 
the  first  time  that  they're  arrested,  that  would  be  more 
effective  than  having  to  go  through  the  system  10  times 
before  you  go  to  state  prison  for  two  years. 

LEN:  What  is  the  state  currently  doing  in  the  way  of 
shock  incarceration? 

POKLEMBA:  Right  now  we  have  500  beds  at  various 
camps  in  upstate  New  York,  and  we  would  like  to  double 
that.  We  have  a proposal  in  the  Legislature  right  now  to 
do  just  that. 

LEN:  Some  states  that  have  undertaken  shock- 
incarceration  programs  are  now  finding  that  there  s not 
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“I  think  the  people  of 
New  York  City  ere 
concerned  enough 
about  crime  that  if 
they  knew  that  a 
certain  new  tax  would 
be  dedicated  to 
criminal  justice 
purposes,  they 
would  vote  for  it 
overwhelmingly. 
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h difference  in  the  recidivl.m  mice  beUvc  n the 

.l,„ck  programs  and  traditional  prison  incarceration. 

P<  iKLEMBA:  Number  one,  no  other  state  has  ever  done 

T , he  wav  New  York  is  doing  it.  Number  two.  our 
recidivism  rates  show  that  they  are  lower  than  they  are 
fm  the  other  inmates.  What  makes  New  York  unique  is 
that  we  re  using  it  for  inmates  that  would  normal >>  £ 
sent  to  state  prison;  in  fact,  it  is  state  prison  States  like 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  use  it  for  people  who  wouldn  t 
even  get  probation  in  New  York  City.  Also,  you  have  to 
remember  that  you're  dealing  with  young  individuals 
who  L involved  in  the  drug  trade  at  the  most  cm~ 
prone  ages,  demographically.  You're  also  dealing  with  a 
population  that  is  very  closely  supervised  a .the time 
that  thev  leave.  The  caseloads  of  parole  officers  as 
signed  to  shock  parolees  are  very,  very  low.  They're  be- 
ing  watched  very  carefully,  so  that  if  they  do  something 
wrong  they're  immediately  violated  and  they  re  im 
mediately  sent  back  to  state  prison.  All  offbosethmgs 
have  a dramatic  effect  on  the  recidivism  rate.  But  we  do 
know  that  it's  a swift  punishment.  We  do  know  that  it  s 
a tough  punishment,  with  strict  military  training.  We 
do  know  that  the  educational  achievements  by  the 
shock  inmates  are  much  higher  than  any  of  the  other  in- 
mates. We  do  know  that  the  drug  treatment  and  the 
alcohol  treatment  that  they  receive  is  much  better  than 

any  other  inmates.  , 

We  have  to  do  something  to  try  and  break  the  cycle. 
We  can't  just  put  somebody  in  prison  for  two  years  and 
do  nothing  with  them,  then  send  them  back  to  the  crack- 
infested  streets  and  bring  them  back  to  state  prison  six 
months  later.  We  have  to  do  something  to  try  and  break 
that  cycle.  The  most  expensive  criminal  justice  resource 
we  have  is  a state  prison  cell  or  a New  York  City  jail  bed. 
Every  time  you  save  a prison  cell  or  you  save  a jail  bed, 
you  can  hire  many  police  officers  with  that  money,  you 
can  hire  prosecutors  with  that  money,  you  can  hire 
Legal  Aid  attorneys  with  that  money,  you  can  hire  pro- 
bation officers  with  that  money.  We  have  to  make  sure 
that  the  criminal  justice  resources  that  we  do  spend  are 
spent  in  the  most  effective  manner  possible. 

LEN:  Politics  being  what  it  is.  it  doesn’t  always  happen 
that  money  saved  in  one  corner  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  redirected  toward  other  criminal  justice 
needs.  It  might  go  toward  a wholly  unrelated  area  of  the 
public  bureaucracy.  . . 

POKLEMBA.  That's  not  true  in  criminal  justice.  Our 
criminal  justice  budget  has  doubled  over  the  last  six 
years,  from  $ 1 billion  to  over  $2  billion,  and  the  large  ma- 
jority of  that  assistance  has  gone  to  building  state 
prison  cells  — unfortunately. 


We  met  with  Commissioner  Iflenjamin]  Ward  and 
Superintendent  |Thomas|  Constantine  of  the  State 
Pohce  some  time  ago.  and  while  Commissioner  Ward 
recognizes  the  need  for  assistance  on  the  drug  «nforce- 
force  which  the  state  troopers  would  be  do- 
r/he  dld  not  request  specific  State  Police  assistance  to 
Jr k in  the  streets  of  New  York.  What  he  needs  m that 
area  is  to  hire  additional  police  officers,  and  the  Action 
Agenda  was  very  specific  about  that.  But  even  more  inn 
portant  when  the  new  police  officers  are  hired  and 
deployed  they  have  to  make  sure  that  there  are  enough 
prosecutors,  enough  defense  attorneys,  enough  judges 
enough  probation  officers,  enough  jail  space,  enough 
state  prison  space  and  enough  paro  e officers.  The  Ac 
lion  Agenda  deals  with  each  piece  of  that. 

LEN;  Will  the  state  be  coming  through  with  funds  to 
help  ensure  that  there  are  enough  of  those  players. 

POKLEMBA;  We  recommended  a number  of  funding 
sources  to  be  considered.  We  still  feel  t ^ t the  super fund 
is  an  excellent  idea.  I think  the  pcople  of  thec.ty  of  New 
York  are  concerned  enough  about  cnme  that  d they 
knew  that  a certain  new  tax  - whatever  type  of  tax  it 
might  be  - would  be  dedicated  to  criminal  justice  pur- 
poses, they  would  vote  for  it  overwhelmingly. 

LEN  When  von  talk  about  new  officers  for  the  NYPD. 
are  you  talking  about  actual,  new  positions  f 

POKLEMBA;  That's  right.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  new 
TNT  (Tactical  Narcotics  Team|  officers  were  hired  as  a 
result  of  the  MAC  agreement  that  was  signed  by  the 
Governor,  the  Mayor  and  (MAC  chairman Felix 
Rohatvn.  The  agreement  said  that  there  were  250  of 
ficers  that  would  not  have  been  hired  were  it  not  for  this 
MAC  agreement. 

LEN:  The  Action  Agenda  also  calls  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  more  with  respect  to  gun  control.  . 


POKLEMBA:  They're  the  only  ones  that  can  possibly 
do  it  effecth  ely.  No  state  law  banning  assault  weapons 
so  to  speak,  could  ever  be  effective  if  you  could  go  to 
Connecticut  and  buy  assault  weapons. 

LEN:  Opponents  of  gun  control  are  fond  of  pointing  to 
New  York  State  and  City  as  an  example  of  how  gun  con- 
trol laws  do  not  work.  . . 

POKLEMBA:  That's  because  you  can  drive  10  minutes 
outside  of  New  York  City  and  buy  anything  that  s 
banned  in  New  York  City.  The  gun  laws  that  we  do  have 


rooted,  widespread  corruption  of  the  type  that  the 
Knapp  Commission  addressed.  . . 

POKLEMBA:  I'm  not  saying  that  it  does.  And  because 
of  that,  we  feel  that  we  can  target  these  resources  better 
to  do  drug  cases. 

LEN  But  what  about  the  idea  that  corruption  is  no 
longer  aystemic  precisely  because  there  is  a special  pros- 
ecutor whose  sole  responsibility  is  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  criminal  justice  corruption? 

POKLEMBA;  WeU,  like  I said,  it  would  not  be  abol- 
ished It  would  still  be  the  special  unit  that  would  be 
kept  separate  and  apart  that  would  have  that  respon- 
sibility. 

LEN:  Is  this  consolidation  plan  due  to  go  into  effect. 

POKLEMBA;  It  hasn't  yet.  We're  still  discussing  it 
with  the  D.A.'s,  and  it  will  require  legislation. 

LEN:  The  five  D.A.'s  in  New  York  City  tend  to  be  rather 
competitive  with  each  other,  as  they  are  with  the  Special 
Narcotics  Prosecutor. 

POKLEMBA:  The  whole  idea  of  the  Special  Narcotics 
Prosecutor,  when  it  was  signed  into  law  back  in  the  70  s. 
was  that  it  would  handle  all  major  cases  with  citywide 
jurisdiction.  The  Special  Narcotics  Prosecutor  wou  d be 
appointed  with  the  agreement  of  all  five  District 
torneys.  and  they  would  meet  periodically -and  revie 
the  operation  of  the  office  and  cooperate.  That  has  not 
happened,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  this  proposal  was  t 
make  sure  that  it  does  happen.  The  state  has  no  author, 
ty  over  the  District  Attorneys,  so  therefore  we  need  a 
carrot-and-stick  approach.  The  carrot  would  be  the  $5 
million  or  so  that  would  be  infused  into  the  system  by 
combining  the  special  prosecutors  offices.  Also,  the 
District  Attorneys  feel  that  they  are  quite  capable  of 
handling  corruption  cases  on  their  own,  and  this  would 
be  an  additional  incentive  for  them  to  gear  up  the 
Special  Narcotics  Prosecutor  as  it  was  always  intended 
to  be  geared  up. 


LEN:  Why  do  you  think  they  failed  to  cooperate  in  the 
way  that  was  originally  intended? 

POKLEMBA.  I think  if  you  talk  to  each  one  of  them 
they'll  each  give  you  a different  reason.  But  it  s just 
human  nature  that  you  tend  to  want  to  hold  on  to  the 
larger  cases  and  have  someone  else  prosecute  the 
smaller  cases  that  are  more  tedious  and  receive  less 


“Just  about  all  of  the  narcotics  crime  in  New  York  City 
could  be  prosecuted  Federally , and  very  little  of  it  is.  They 
just  don’t  have  the  resources  to  do  it.” 


in  New  York  do  work.  More  people  are  being  arrested  for 
gun  crimes  under  those  laws,  more  people  are  being 
sentenced  to  jail  and  state  prison  than  ever  I beforr i-  And 
those  are  aU  people  who  would  otherwise  be  out  on  the 
street  with  their  guns. 

Twice  as  special 


More  players  on  the  team 

LEN  The  Governor’s  Action  Agenda  said  that  the  state 
would  contribute  60  State  Police  officers  to  help  with 
New  York  City’s  problems.  Would  that  be  enough? 

POKLEMBA:  Well,  in  addition  to  that,  the  state  had 
put  in  over  $100  million  in  Municipal  Assistance  Cor- 
poration money  to  hire  additional  New  York  City  pohce. 


LEN:  Governor  Cuomo  also  called  for  merging  the  of- 
fices  of  the  Special  Narcotics  Prosecutor  and  the  Special 
Anti-Corruption  Prosecutor.  Is  this  being  offered  as 
cost-cutting  measure? 

POKLEMBA:  Well,  it's  a way  of  focusing  our  existing 
resources  on  our  biggest  problem  right  now.  which  is 
drug-related  crime. 

LEN:  Generally  speaking,  these  two  prosecutors  are 
looking  into  two  different  types  of  things.  Would  con- 
solidation of  the  offices  dilute  their  responsibilities/ 

POKLEMBA.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  We  do  feel  that  in 
addition  to  merging  there  has  to  be  additional  resources 
given  to  the  special  prosecutor  and  to  the  D.A.  s.  which 
would  have  to  take  some  of  the  cases  that  the  special 
prosecutor  is  not  prosecuting,  as  well  as  creating 
special  unit  in  the  Special  Narcotics  Prosecutor  s office 
to  handle  corruption  cases,  because  some  of  the  large 
corruption  cases  come  out  of  the  drug  trade. 

LEN:  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  for  example,  no  longer  has  the  deep- 


publicity  and  are  not  as  exciting.  That  tendency,  over 
the  years,  has  become  institutionalized. 

LEN:  What  about  the  Federal  prosecutors,  who  also 
have  a role  to  play  in  this  arena? 

POKLEMBA:  The  Action  Agenda  is  very  specific 
about  that.  Just  about  all  of  the  narcotics  crime  in  New 
York  City  could  be  prosecuted  Federally,  and  very  htt  e 
of  it  is.  They  just  don't  have  the  resources  to  do  it.  I he 
Action  Agenda  points  out  very  clearly  in  specific  terms 
the  number  of  cases  that  are  being  handled  by  the  Feds 
and  the  number  of  cases  that  are  being  handled  by  the 
locals.  It  doesn’t  even  compare. 

LEN:  So  much  of  crime,  particularly  drug  crime,  is  very 
mobile,  and  a criminal  doesn’t  have  to  go  very  far  o go 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  s District 
Attorneys. . . 

POKLEMBA.  But  you  would  still  be  wjthin  the 
jurisdiction  of.  say.  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
which  would  provide  even  further 
U.S.  Attorneys  handle  more  of  these  cases.  From  July  1. 
1987  to  July  1.  1988.  there  were  about  1.384  indict- 
ments or  the  equivalent  of  indictments  in  the ^ District 
Courts  in  the  city.  That's  about  6 percent °f  *he 
than  23.000  felony  drug  indictments  filed  in  New 
City  alone.  So  they  have  jurisdiction  to  handle  90  per 
cent  of  the  problem  and  they  're  only  handling  6 percent 
of  the  problem. 
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LEN  interview:  CJ  ‘czar’  John  Poklemba 


The  large  and  small  of  it 

LEN:  To  many  observers,  New  York  seems  to  be  split 
between  New  York  City  and  the  entire  rest  of  the  state. 
What  kinds  of  political  difficulties  could  this  lead  to  in 
terms  of  developing  statewide  criminal  justice  policy 
and  allocating  the  resources  to  implement  that  policy? 

POKLEMBA:  None.  We  have  a state  Legislature  which 
is  split,  in  that  the  Republicans  control  the  Senate  and 
the  Democrats  control  the  Assembly,  and  they  make 
sure  that  any  resources  that  you  do  target  are  evenly 
distributed.  There’s  no  program  that  I can  get  through 
the  Legislature  that  would  just  be  weighted  solely  in 
terms  of  New  York  City  and  not  deal  with  the  rest  of  the 
state.  Over  70  percent  of  our  inmates  come  from  New 
York  City,  and  fortunately  we  have  a lot  of  upstate  com- 
munities that  desire  prisons  in  their  localities.  If  that 
wasn’t  the  case,  we’d  be  in  very  desperate  straits  The 
upstate  communities  that  want  the  prisons  for  jobs  see 
it  as  economic  development  and  are  very  willing  to 
house  New  York  City  inmates  — to  the  extent  that  we 
built  two  New  York  City  jails  on  the  Canadian  border. 

LEN:  Many  small  towns  are  starting  to  feel  the  full 
brunt  of  drugs  and  drug-related  crime  and  violence. 
What  can  be  done  to  help  them?  One  upstate  police  chief 
we  spoke  with  said  that  not  enough  attention  and 
resources  are  going  into  the  smaller  towns.  . . 

POKLEMBA:  You  have  to  look  at  it  in  terms  of  the 
overall  state  budget.  Most  of  it  goes  in  aid  to  localities; 
only  about  23  cents  of  every  dollar  is  spent  on  state  pur- 
poses. So  whenever  we  considering  targeting  criminal 
justice  resources  to  an  individual  county,  we  have  to 
consider  that  in  terms  of  the  overall  state  budget.  While 
we  have  many,  many  programs  that  provide  state  assis- 
tance to  localities,  in  addition  to  other  programs  of  state 
assistance,  1 feel  that  the  majority  of  state  money  is  go- 
ing back  to  the  localities  right  now. 

LEN:  DCJS  also  serves  as  a kind  of  clearinghouse  for 
criminal  justice  information  systems  in  the  state,  and  is 
now  working  with  a system  called  SIFECS.  . . 

POKLEMBA:  It  stands  for  Systems  Improvement  For 
Enhanced  Community  Safety,  and  the  program  was 
developed  back  in  1983.  We  have  been  doing  a lot  of 
work  around  the  state  in  providing  technical  assistance 
and  supplementary  assistance  to  all  the  localities.  We  re 
looking  for  computerization  and  standardization  for  all 
police  operations.  We  tie  in  with  our  new  automated 
fingerprint  system,  the  AFIS  system,  and  we  are 
establishing  interagency  cooperation  in  all  areas  of 
criminal  justice.  DCJS  has  taken  the  lead  role  in  pro- 
moting automation  throughout  the  state,  and  we  ve 
developed  a method  of  systems  development  which  re- 
quires each  agency  to  cooperate,  identify  the  common 
issues  and  common  needs,  and  we  develop  computer 
systems  to  assist  them. 

LEN:  Do  you  provide  them  with  hardware  and  software, 
or  are  they  on  their  own  when  it  comes  to  that? 

POKLEMBA:  To  a certain  extent  we  do  offer  state 
assistance  in  the  hardware  and  software,  as  well  as 
developing  the  systems.  To  give  you  a few  examples, 
we've  been  able  to  put  the  Warrant  Management 
System  into  more  than  260  agencies  in  56  counties 
throughout  the  state,  and  we've  provided  some  assis- 
tance in  buying  hardware  as  well  as  putting  in  the 
system.  The  new  DWI  arrest  instrument  developed  by 
DCJS  has  been  adopted  by  31  district  attorney’s  offices 
and  serves  over  260  law  enforcement  agencies.  We  are 
also  developing  now  a standardized  incident  report  for 
all  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  state.  It’s  going  to 
meet  all  of  the  new  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  re- 
quirements. We’re  expecting  to  be  prototyped  in  the  fall 
of  1989  with  that. 

LEN:  And  this  standardized  reporting  form  will  be  used 
by  all  police  agencies,  large  or  small? 

POKLEMBA:  That’s  right. 

LEN:  When  do  you  expect  to  start  gathering  informa- 
tion based  on  the  new  report  form? 

POKLEMBA:  In  the  early  fall  of  this  year. 


LEN:  The  new  UCR  will  no  longer  include  a category 
called  Part  I crime,  but  will  call  for  detailed  reporting  on 
the  various  criminal  offenses. . . 

POKLEMBA:  You're  going  to  get  better,  richer  data 
about  victims,  not  only  demographically  but  in  terms  of 
the  specific  harms  and  losses  that  they  endure.  Addi- 
tionally, you’re  going  to  see  incident-based  reporting  to 
include  descriptive  characteristics  of  the  incidents 
themselves,  like  drug  and  alcohol  involvement,  and 
these  are  the  things  that  are  specifically  and  critically 
important  to  any  policy  analysis.  The  developers  were 
specifically  keyed  to  those  data  elements  that  are  most 
important  for  policy  analysis,  program  development 
and  research.  Overall,  the  new  UCR  will  definitely  result 
in  a more  detailed  and  vivid  picture  of  crime  and  the  law 
enforcement  response  to  crime,  and  that's  what  we’re 
looking  for. 

LEN:  In  recent  years,  New  York  State  has  changed  the 
threshold  for  determining  certain  crimes,  such  as  grand 
larceny.  Couldn’t  that  have  a short-term  effect  of 
creating  an  artificial  depression  in  Part  I crime  rates,  by 
making  it  appear  that  there  are  fewer  grand  larcenies 
than  before,  when  it  fact  it’s  merely  that  criminals  have 
to  steal  more  in  one  shot  to  qualify  for  grand  larceny? 

POKLEMBA:  It  hadn't  been  changed  in  many,  many 
years,  so  if  you  just  plugged  in  the  rate  of  inflation  and 
did  nothing  else,  you  would  have  much  higher  figures 
than  we  have  now.  We’re  not  really  depressing  the 


That’s  the  first  step.  By  the  end  of  this  year  we  hope  to 
start  the  latent  fingerprints,  and  in  1991  have  full  con- 
version to  this  AFIS  system. 

LEN:  Some  agencies  in  New  York  already  have  auto- 
mated fingerprint  systems,  and  there’s  no  guarantee 
that  their  systems  will  be  compatible  with  the  one 
you're  gearing  up.  How  can  they  access  the  state  AFIS 
data  banks?  Will  they  have  to  scrap  their  existing 
systems  and  buy  something  entirely  new? 

POKLEMBA:  Not  at  all.  There  will  be  regional  systems 
that  will  be  available  to  everybody  in  that  region. 

LEN:  Not  all  agencies,  particularly  the  bigger  ones,  are 
likely  to  be  thrilled  at  the  idea  of  waiting  on  line  to  use  a 
regional  system.  They'd  probably  prefer  to  have  access 
to  the  state's  data  base  directly  from  an  in-house  ter- 
minal. . . 

POKLEMBA:  We've  already  selected  12  regional  sites. 
You  have  six  in  the  New  York  City  PD  alone.  We  have 
Westchester,  Rockland,  Nassau,  Monroe,  Syracuse  and 
Erie.  Those  locations  are  such  that  there  shouldn't  be 
any  long  line.  I think  that  they're  evenly  distributed 
around  the  state  to  make  sure  that  there  will  be  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  extent  that  we  possibly  could.  That  may  even 
be  expanded,  depending  on  whether  or  not  the  locality 
wanted  to  pick  up  the  cost.  We’ve  already  estimated 
that  we'll  invest  $40  million  in  this  project. 


“We  could  get  to  the  point  where,  if  inflation  continues, 
the  theft  of  a Hershey  bar  would  be  grand  larceny  if  you 
never  changed  the  statute.” 


amount  of  crime.  I think  everybody  would  agree  that 
$200  25  years  ago  is  not  the  same  as  $200  today,  and  I 
think  the  severity  of  the  crime  should  reflect  thut. 

LEN:  What  impact  could  this  change  have  on  criminali- 
ty. Might  it  be  more  advantageous  for  younger 
criminals  to  go  after  car  radios,  for  example,  because  it 
would  no  longer  be  a grand  larceny  offense? 

POKLEMBA:  Not  at  all.  If  a person  stole  a $10  item  20 
years  ago  that’s  now  worth  $1,000  today,  it's  still  that 
$10  item.  We  could  get  to  the  point  where,  if  inflation 
continues,  the  theft  of  a Hershey  bar  would  be  grand 
larceny  if  you  never  changed  the  statute.  The  changes 
that  were  made  were  only  to  reflect  inflation,  and  it  did 
not  even  keep  up  with  the  inflation  rate. 


My  prints  will  come 

LEN:  The  state  contracted  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  an  Automated  Fingerprint  Identifica 
tion  System  a few  years  ago,  and  from  what  we  ve 
heard,  the  chosen  contractor  was  relatively  inexperi 
enced  in  this  area,  forcing  the  creation  of  the  system  and 
its  programming  virtually  from  scratch. . . 

POKLEM  BA:  New  York  is  unique  in  the  way  we  run  our 
fingerprint  operation.  There's  no  other  operation  like  it 
in  the  country.  There  is  no  other  operation  that  can  turn 
around  a rap  sheet  within  three  hours  of  receiving 
fingerprints.  There  is  no  other  system  in  the  country 
that  has  all  of  our  requirements  in  the  way  we  gather  in- 
formation. It’s  totally  unique,  and  therefore  although 
there  were  a couple  of  providers  that  were  doing  AFIS 
systems  around  the  country,  none  of  them  had  a system 
unique  to  New  York.  Therefore,  whatever  provider  was 
chosen  he  would  have  to,  in  a sense,  start  from  scratch. 
We  did  detailed  field-testing  and  we  had  a very,  very 
careful  selection  process,  where  we  went  around  the 
country  and  had  all  types  of  benchmark  tests  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems.  We  felt  that  the  IBM-Morpho  joint  ven- 
ture showed  the  best  promise  in  terms  of  cost  and  in 
terms  of  effectiveness. 

LEN:  Is  the  system  currently  operational? 

POKLEMBA:  We  have  begun  conversion  of  our  more 
than  4Vt  million  fingerprints  onto  the  new  system. 


LEN:  Past  projections  had  estimated  that  when  the  new 
AFIS  went  on  line,  it  would  generate  more  than  10,000 
arrests  a year  based  on  the  enhanced  fingerprint 
capability.  . . 

POKLEMBA:  It  would  result  in  the  closing  of  about 
10,000  additional  cases  each  year.  That’s  not  necessari- 
ly 10,000  arrests. 

LEN:  Could  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a whole  han- 
dle that  surge  in  workload? 

POKLEMBA:  Certainly.  I don't  think  it’s  going  to 
result  in  any  type  of  overburdening  of  the  system.  There 
are  a lot  of  savings  that  are  also  generated  by  this.  You 
might  clear  some  cases  of  people  that  are  out  there  caus- 
ing a lot  of  damage  and  a lot  of  crime.  1 don’t  think 
anyone’s  going  to  suggest  that  we  scrap  the  system 
because  we  will  catch  too  many  criminals.  We've  cer- 
tainly considered  in  all  of  our  projections  the  potential 
workload  for  the  entire  system.  In  calculating  the  pro- 
jected workload,  this  AFIS  would  be  a drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  decisions  that  have  to  be  made  in 
deploying  police;  that  is  still  a much  more  significant 
factor.  The  deployment  of  TNT  units  is  going  to 
generate  a lot  more  arrests  than  the  AFIS  system  will. 


Hand-tailoring 


LEN:  New  York  State  recently  decided  to  chart  its  own 
course  with  respect  to  the  accreditation  of  police  agen 
cies.  Why  was  that  done? 

POKLEMBA:  There  are  a lot  of  reasons,  and  1 don  t 
think  that  we  decided  to  go  our  own  way.  We  just  hap- 
pen to  be  the  first  state  in  the  country  to  develop  a state 
law  enforcement  accreditation  program.  We  re  being 
swamped  with  calls  from  other  states,  and  even  other 
countries,  who  are  interested  in  mirroring  our  program. 
Police  departments  in  New  York  State  are  rather 
unique.  What  we  need  in  New  York  is  not  exactly  what 
they  need  in  Colorado.  We  feel  that  a program  tailored  to 
the  special  needs  of  New  York  State,  designed  by  the 
police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  of  New  York  State,  which  uses 
accreditation  standards  that  are  tailored 1 to  the  prob- 
lems of  New  Yoik  State,  would  be  most  effective. 
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LEN:  What  kinds  of  differences  would  there  be  between 
a given  New  York  State  police  agency  and  one  of  com- 
parable size  and  demographics  in  another  state  that 
would  compel  the  development  of  an  independent  ac- 
creditation process? 

POKLEMBA:  I don't  want  to  be  glib  about  it.  but  I 
don't  think  that  the  problems  they  have  in  some  of  the 
rural  towns  in  Colorado  are  the  same  as  in  the  rural 
towns  in  upstate  New  York.  I don't  think  the  drug  prob- 
lems are  the  same,  and  certainly  the  laws  aren  t the 
same.  The  penal  law  is  different  in  New  York  State  than 
it  is  in  any  other  state.  So  there  are  many  things  that  are 
unique  to  New  York,  and  that's  only  one  reason.  You 
have  the  CALEA  [Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies)  program,  and  very  few  aw 
enforcement  agencies  have  applied,  especially  in  New 
York  State.  It’s  an  expensive  process  and  it  s a time- 
consuming  process,  and  it  doesn't  have  the  state  of  New 
York  behind  it.  So  the  idea  here  is  to  enter  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  localities  - not  only  the 
police  departments  in  those  localities,  but  the  local  of- 
ficials. They  've  all  participated,  considering  the  cost  ol 
the  program,  considering  the  resources  of  the  locality. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  a police  agency  being  ac- 
credited by  both  New  York  State  and  by  CALEA.  just 
as  many  other  entities  outside  of  criminal  justice  are  ac- 
credited by  different  groups.  But  we  feel  that  New  1 ork 
State  has  its  own  responsibility  to  try  and  enhance  the 
operations  of  all  police  departments  in  the  state,  and 
recognizing  that,  we  commenced  this  program. 

LEN:  Was  there  anything  in  the  way  of  a political 
motivation  behind  the  state  accreditation  program? 

POKLEMBA:  Absolutely  none.  There  were  a number  of 
factors.  One  of  the  primary  ones  was  as  I just  men- 
tioned. the  fact  that  so  few  agencies  have  applied  to 
CALEA.  And  even  more  important.  New  York  has  its 
own  independent  responsibility  to  try  and  enhance 
police  services  throughout  the  state.  An  accreditation 
program,  especially  one  developed  by  the  police  ex- 
ecutives and  by  the  local  officials  themselves,  is  the  best 
way  to  go.  It  wa9  supported  wholeheartedly  by  the  en- 
tire police  community.  1 1 got  almost  unanimous  support 
in  the  state  Legislature,  and  of  course  it  was  a 
Governor's  program  bill.  We  have  a draft  standards 
manual  now.  containing  168  standards,  which  was 
mailed  out  for  comment  to  every  single  chief,  sheriff, 
county  executive,  mayor  and  town  supervisor  in  the 
state.  This  was  done  on  March  30.  The  accreditation 
council  has  scheduled  a meeting  for  June  20  to  discuss 
the  recommendations  that  we  received  as  a result  of  the 
mailing.  We're  then  going  to  pilot-test  eight  agencies  of 
varying  9ize,  and  we’re  going  to  do  this  between  July  1 
and  Sept.  30.  and  we  expect  the  program  to  be  fully 
operational  by  December  1989. 

LEN:  Who  exactly  will  do  the  accreditation? 

POKLEMBA.  There  is  a 17-member  council.  They 
represent  a variety  of  interests  and  they  're  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  They  would  be  the  ones  that  would  actual- 
ly do  the  accreditation.  So  it's  an  independent  council. 

LEN:  By  wearing  two  hats,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Criminal  Justice  Services  and  as  the  state  Direc- 
tor of  Criminal  Justice,  is  there  ever  a conflict  with  the 
two  areas  of  jurisdiction,  in  the  sense  of  advising  the 
Governor  on  policy  matters  on  one  hand,  and  then  hav- 
ing to  execute  that  policy  as  head  of  DCJS? 

POKLEMBA:  In  fact  there  was  no  director  of  criminal 
justice  before  1983.  when  Larry  Kurlander  was  ap- 
pointed. Larry  did  a tremendous  job  in  setting  it  up  and 
bringing  in  all  the  different  agencies  involved.  He 
fought  a lot  of  turf  battles,  gained  a lot  of  respect,  and 
got  the  operation  to  where  it  is  today.  He  determined, 
and  I agreed,  that  being  Commissioner  of  DCJS  actual- 
ly complemented  the  role  - DCJS  being  the  informa- 
tion clearinghouse  as  well  as  the  research  arm  of  the 
state  criminal  justice  sub-cabinet.  When  DCJS  was 
originally  designed  and  the  commissioner  was  named.  I 
think  they  had  a lot  of  roles  of  the  Director  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  mind.  As  you  read  the  DCJS  statute,  almost 
all  of  the  things  fit  in  perfectly  with  the  duties  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  creating  the  Director  s job.  So  there  is 
nothing  different  between  my  role  a9  Commissioner  and 


my  role  as  Director.  1 still  report  to  the  Governor.  What 
being  Commissioner  enables  me  to  do  is  to  have  more 
ready  access  to  all  of  the  information  that  I need  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  best  advice  possible. 

Youth  shall  be  served 

LEN:  What  are  among  the  high-priority  items  on  the 
DCJS  research  agenda  at  present? 

POKLEMBA:  We  have  a very  significant  juvenile 
justice  research  program  going  on  right  now.  Three 
years  ago.  the  Governor  submitted  a program  bill  hav- 
ing many,  many  changes  in  the  way  the  juvenile  justice 
system  is  being  run.  The  Legislature  had  a lot  of  ques- 
tions about  it  and  it  didn't  move  out  of  committee.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  that  was  that  many  of  the  objections 
to  the  bill  - and.  frankly,  many  of  the  statements  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  - were  based  merely  on  anecdotal 
evidence.  No  one  ready  knows  how  the  juvenile  justice 
system  works  in  New  York,  so  we  undertook  a study  of 
the  entire  process,  from  arrest  of  a juvenile  delinquent 
through  his  stay  at  the  Division  of  Youth  and  the  after- 
care. That's  going  to  be  a very  significant  study,  and  we 
hope  to  have  that  completed  very  shortly  with  a number 
of  very  serious  recommendations  for  overhauling  the 
system. 


LEN:  What’s  wrong  with  the  system? 

POKLEMBA:  We  have  a number  of  ideas  on  how  to 
change  it.  First  of  all,  we  felt  that  operating  behind 
closed  doors  doesn't  serve  anybody’s  interest,  and  we 
wanted  to  create  a presumption  that  the  juvenile  justice 
system  would  be  as  open  to  the  public  as  the  adult 
system.  We  felt  that  a decision  was  made  in  New  York  to 
operate  along  the  lines  of  the  adult  criminal  system,  and 
when  you  bifurcated  the  system  and  took  some  of  the 
adult  procedures  and  left  out  others,  it  created  a lot  of  in- 
efficiencies. There  were  a number  of  problems  with  the 
way  that  plea-bargaining  was  done  or  not  done.  There 
were  wide  variations  from  county  to  county  in  how  the 
juvenile  justice  system  operated,  which  we  felt  was  very 
ineffective.  On  the  other  hand,  we  felt  that  there  were  a 


POKLEMBA:  New  York  now  has  the  lowest  age  in  the 
country,  and  I wouldn't  want  to  speculate  and  say  that 
in  this  particular  area  somebody  should  be  treated  as  a 
juvenile  offender  or  treated  as  an  adult  because  it's  this 
or  that  type  of  crime.  I would  like  to  see  what  penalties 
are  being  imposed  right  now.  If  you  have  a situation  on 
the  books  where  you  have  up  to  10  years  for  a rape,  and 
no  one  is  getting  any  more  than  one  year,  then  to  me  it 
makes  little  sense  to  raise  it  to  20  years. 

LEN:  Given  the  fact  that  sentencing  is  at  best  a mystery 
to  most  people,  and  at  worst  is  perceived  as  a joke,  what 
can  be  done  to  resolve  the  situation  where  a 20-year 
sentence  actually  means  five  or  six  years  behind  bars  - 
or  less,  if  prison  space  is  at  a premium?  Is  determinate 
sentencing  an  option? 

POKLEMBA:  We  had  proposed  determinate  senten- 
cing at  some  stage  back  in  1984.  We  had  a committee 
develop  a whole  range  of  sentencing  guidelines  with 
determinate  sentences  within  certain  ranges,  and  that 
didn't  go  anywhere  in  the  Legislature.  We  do  have  a 
whole  list  of  mandatory  minimum  sentences  that  must 
be  imposed  for  certain  crimes  and  certain  offenders,  and 
those  are  always  being  raised.  Again,  there's  no  indica- 
tion that  the  length  of  time  has  any  effect  on  the  crime 
rate  or  the  recidivism  rate. 

LEN:  The  sentences  seem  more  symbolic  than  anything 

else. . . 

POKLEMBA:  And  I can’t  see  any  reason  to  raise  sym- 
bolic sentences. 

LEN:  So  are  you  hoping,  then,  that  the  actual  time 
served  will  increase,  even  if  statutory  minimums  are  not 
changed? 

POKLEMBA:  Not  if  the  system  is  going  to  run  as  ineffi- 
ciently as  it’s  running,  and  not  if  that  will  take  resources 
from  the  rest  of  the  system.  I don't  see  increasing  the 
average  length  of  stay  if  it’s  going  to  make  it  harder  for 
someone  to  be  arrested,  if  you’re  going  to  have  less 
police  on  the  streets  as  a result  of  it.  if  you're  going  to 


“If  you  have  a situation  on  the  books  where  you  have  up  to 
10  years  for  a rape,  and  no  one  is  getting  any  more  than 
one  year,  it  makes  little  sense  to  raise  it  to  20  years. 


lot  of  benefits  to  our  system  that  the  public  was  unaware 
of  and  should  be  aware  of.  and  therefore  we  felt  that  a 
detailed  study  was  necessary.  I think  it’s  going  to  be 
very  eye-opening.  It’s  going  to  be  objective.  If  it  sup- 
ports some  of  the  things  that  we  recommended,  then  we 
will  recommend  them  again.  If  the  data  do  not  support 
them,  then  we'll  go  to  something  else.  We  appointed  an 
advisory  committee,  including  both  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  our  reform  bill,  to  let  them  see  exactly  what 
we’re  doing,  exactly  what  data  we're  collecting,  and  ex- 
actly how  we're  using  that  data.  I expect  that  it  will  be  a 
completely  objective  study.  People  may  still  disagree 
with  the  recommendations,  but  at  least  we  can  all  agree 
on  the  data. 

LEN:  Lately,  there  have  been  a number  of  cases  of 
juveniles  commmitting  crimes  that  are  so  heinous  that 
the  public  cries  out  for  the  offenders  to  be  treated  as 
adults  in  all  respects,  including  court  proceedings  and 
sentencing.  How  does  that  strike  you? 

POKLEMBA:  That’s  exactly  what  I’m  talking  about. 
They're  screaming  because  they  don  t know  how  the 
system  works.  You  can  say  that  the  sentences  that  are 
authorized  on  the  books  are  not  tough  enough,  but  if 
they’re  not  even  being  imposed  now,  how  could  you  say 
that  they’re  not  tough  enough?  First  we  have  to  see 
what  is  being  done  now  before  we  determine  what  types 
of  penalties  are  needed.  Again,  I think  that  similar  to  the 
adult  system,  we  need  something  that's  swifter  and 
surer  rather  than  something  that’s  tougher.  That  would 
be  much  more  effective. 

LEN:  Do  you  foresee  the  possibility  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders being  treated  as  adults  in  certain  cases,  due  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime? 


have  less  prosecutors  and  therefore  they're  going  to 
have  to  plea-bargain  more.  If  you  have  a situation  where 
you  have  a penalty  of  50  years,  and  they’re  all  plea- 
bargained  down  to  two  years,  that  doesn’t  get  you 
anywhere. 

Perceptions  of  reality 

LEN:  New  York  State  also  conducted  a study  of  fear  of 
crime.  What  general  conclusions  were  drawn  from  that 
research? 

POKLEMBA:  We  did  that  study  because  we  were  very 
concerned  about  public  perception  about  crime,  and 
specifically  the  performance  of  criminal  justice  agencies 
in  the  various  communities  around  the  state.  We  under- 
took the  study  to  learn  more  about  important  public 
perceptions,  and  then  we  want  to  be  able  to  apply  this 
knowledge  in  addressing  public  concerns.  We  took  the 
first  public-opinion  survey  ever  undertaken  by  a New 
York  State  criminal  justice  agency.  The  results  were  ob- 
tained from  a statewide  telephone  poll  of  about  1,000 
New  Yorkers  that  was  conducted  in  October  and 
November  of  1987.  Of  the  specific  findings,  the  mam 
ones  were  that  97  percent  of  New  York  State’s  residents 
reported  that  the  news  media,  especially  newspapers 
and  television,  constitute  their  primary  source  of  infor- 
mation about  crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system.  I 
think  that’s  very  significant.  We  found  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  who  responded  believed  that  crime 
had  increased  statewide,  while  about  one-half  believed 
that  the  number  of  crimes  committed  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods had  stayed  about  the  same.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting to  see  that.  Combine  those  two  findings:  They 
get  most  of  their  information  from  the  media,  the  media 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs: 

Court  OK’s  Federal  sentencing  commission 
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the  defendant,  and  provide  the 
defendant  with  correctional  treat- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  articulating 
these  policies.  Congress  pre- 
scribed the  guideline  system  as 
the  means  by  which  the  commis- 
sion would  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose. The  thrust  of  the  system 
was  the  development  of  a 
minimum  and  maximum  range  of 
sentences  for  different  crimes.  In 
this  vein,  Congress  placed  several 
restraints  on  the  commission,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that 
the  minimum  sentence  could  not 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  max- 
imum. If  the  minimum  term  was 
more  than  30  years,  the  commis- 
sion could  set  life  imprisonment 
as  the  maximum  sentence. 

In  light  of  Congress’s  extensive 
regulation  and  definition  of  the 
commission’s  purpose,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  convinced 
that  such  a delegation  of 
legislative  power  was  within  the 
bounds  of  constitutionality. 

The  Commission  Itself 

Even  though  the  delegation  of 
authority  may  have  been  con- 
stitutional, the  Court  still  had  to 
determine  whether  the  commis- 
sion itself  was  constitutional.  Op- 
ponents of  the  commission 
argued  that  the  makeup  of  the 
commission,  in  effect,  created  a 


fourth  branch  of  government, 
which  would  violated  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine. 

The  commission  is  an  odd  enti- 
ty in  the  sense  that  it  is  made  up 
of  legislators  and  judges,  selected 
by  the  President,  and  its  purpose 
is  to  develop  rules  for  the 
judiciary.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mission is  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Understandably,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  commission  gives  the 
appearance  that  legislators  are 
now  involved  in  the  business  of 
the  judiciary.  This  gives  rise  to 
the  argument  that  the  legislature 
is  unconstitutionally  becoming 
involved  in  the  judiciary,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  notion 
that  the  judiciary  is  supposed  to 
be  a politically  independent 
branch  of  government. 

At  first  blush  this  argument 
seems  to  hold  water,  but  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
several  grounds.  First,  the  com- 
mission is  not  a court  and  does  not 
exercise  judicial  power.  Second, 
the  commission  is  not  controlled 
by  or  accountable  to  the  judicial 
branch.  Third,  the  placement  of 
the  commission  in  the  judicial 
branch  has  not  increased  the 
power  of  that  branch  of  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  the  power  of  the 
judiciary  has  been  reduced 
because  the  commission  is 


limiting  judicial  discretion  in 
sentencing. 

The  Court  stated  that  senten- 
cing is  a judicial  matter  over 
which  Congress  has  legislative 
power,  and  an  independent  com- 
mission located  in  the  judicial 
branch  is  simply  a combination  of 
the  two  branches'  interests.  Thus, 
the  Justices  held,  there  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  separation  of  powers. 

The  last  challenge  to  the  com- 
mission’s constitutionality  rested 
on  the  panel's  makeup.  The  re- 
quirement that  at  least  three 
judges  serve  on  an  independent 
commission  sharing  authority 
with  non-judges  arguably  under- 
mines the  integrity  of  the  judicial 
branch  in  two  ways:  It  diminishes 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary, 
and  the  participation  of  judges  on 
the  commission  lends  an  aura  of 
impartiality  to  an  otherwise 
political  entity. 

In  rejecting  the  first  objection, 
Justice  Blackmun  wrote  that, 
historically,  judges  were  permit- 
ted to  partake  in  extrajudicial 
duties  such  as  the  one  here 
established  by  Congress. 
Blackmun  noted  that  the  nation's 
first  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay, 
"served  simultaneously  as  Chief 
Justice  and  as  ambassador  to 
England,  where  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  that  bears  his  name."  Fur- 
ther, the  Court  stated,  a judge’s 
participation  in  the  commission 


does  not  affect  any  judge's  ability 
to  adjudicate  sentencing  issues 
impartially. 

The  argument  that  the  commis- 
sion was  cloaking  its  political  role 
with  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  was  admittedly  trouble- 
some to  the  Court.  The  Justices 
dismissed  the  concern,  however, 
by  stating  that  the  purpose  of  the 
commission  was  to  develop 
neutral  judicial  rules.  Therefore 
the  cloaking  of  political  work  does 
not  exist. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Justice 
Scalia  dissented  from  the  majori- 
ty on  the  grounds  that  the  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  the  commis- 
sion was  unconstitutional. 

Forum: 


Staling  that  "the  power  to  make 
law  cannot  be  exercised  by 
anyone  other  than  Congress," 
Scalia  distinguished  between  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  make 
law,  which  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. and  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  execute  the  law, 
which  would  be  constitutional. 
The  sentencing  commission. 
Scalia  concluded,  fell  into  the 
former  category. 

This  challenge  to  the  Federal 
sentencing  guidelines  is  probably 
the  first  of  many.  The  validity  of 
the  guidelines  themselves  has  yet 
to  be  challenged,  and  could  lead  to 
a great  deal  of  litigation. 
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Buddy  Boys. 

By  Mike  McAlary. 

New  York:  Charter  Books,  1988. 
307  pp.,  $4.95  (pb). 

By  Mary  M.  Lindgren 
Research  Assistant 
Criminal  Justice  Program 

San  Diego  State  University 

The  average  citizen  may 
perceive  corruption  as  being 
endemic  to  policing.  Others  may 
understand  it  as  being  unique  to 
only  a few  malignant  precincts. 
Regardless  of  popular  rhetoric, 
however,  corruption  is  a per- 
vasive phenomenon  acknow- 
ledged by  most  if  not  all  police 
departments  across  the  country 
in  varying  degrees. 

As  if  to  validate  this 
acknowledged  fact,  movies  such 
as  “Serpico"  and,  later.  "Princeof 
the  City”  were  released,  thereby 
illuminating  the  growing  problem 
eroding  the  integrity  of  public 
safety  in  our  society.  The  over- 
whelming reaction  to  the  two 
films  helped  to  educate  the  public 
as  to  the  role  of  the  whistleblower 
in  exposing  corruption  among 
those  entrusted  to  protect  and  to 
serve. 

In  much  the  same  manner,  the 
release  of  "Buddy  Boys,"  a true 
account  of  police  corruption  in 
New  York’s  77th  Precinct, 


enlightens  readers  as  to  the 
volatile  situation  plaguing  police 
officers  across  America.  The 
author,  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
nominated  reporter  Mike  Mc- 
Alary, provides  unprecedented 
insights  and  facts  about  the  scan- 
dal that  shook  a police  depart- 
ment to  its  very  core  and  brought 
to  the  public's  attention  once 
again  a very  ugly  fact  of  life  for 
police  in  America. 

The  distinctive  format  of 
McAlary’s  book  distinguishes  it 
from  the  generic,  over-simplified 
books  of  police  corruption,  which 
often  tend  to  exploit  and  sensa- 
tionalize. By  electing  to  strike  a 
balance  between  reporting  the 
facts  as  they  occurred  and  pro- 
viding a running  narration  from 
police  officers  describing  the 
facts  behind  the  facts.  McAlary 
achieves  what  few  authors  dare 
try. 

The  extent  to  which  the  author 
was  able  to  convey  the  fear,  confu- 
sion, deceit  and  betrayal  that 
haunted  police  officers  Henry 
Winter  and  Tony  Magno  as  they 
confessed  their  crimes  and  ex- 
posed those  of  their  friends  to  In- 
ternal Affairs  is  truly  a feat  that 
warranted  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
nomination  the  book  received 
upon  publication. 

All  too  often,  a book  recounting 
a true  story  is  riddled  with  the 


author's  bias  or  subtle  opinions  of 
the  subject  being  written  about. 
Such  is  not  the  case  with  "Buddy 
Boys."  In  a most  painful  way, 
McAlary  was  involved  in  the  peri- 
phery of  the  77th  Precinct  scan- 
dal, via  the  suicide  of  a corrupt 
cop  befriended  and  used  as  a 
source  by  McAlary.  As  such,  his 
emotional  tie  to  the  story  he  tells 
prevented  him  from  doing  what 
most  reporters  would  have  done, 
namely  glorifying  his  own  role 
and  thereby  distorting  the  facts. 

New  York’s  77th  Precinct  will 
go  down  in  history  as  having  the 
first  set  of  partners  to  turn 
against  an  entire  precinct  and 
bring  it  to  its  knees.  Officers 
Winter  and  Magno  are  portrayed 
by  McAlary  as  neither  heroes  nor 
failures.  They  were  two  men  who 
became  ensnared  in  the  corrup- 
tion themselves  but  ended  their 
string  of  illegal  activities  in  order 
to  help  purge  the  77th  Precinct  of 
its  cancer. 

In  essence,  "Buddy  Boys"  ex- 
emplifies the  tragic  tendency 
among  police  officers  to  justify 
corruption  as  being  a necessary 
part  of  the  job  of  ridding  cities  of 
criminal  evil.  Their  subsequent 
involvement  in  the  crimes  which 
they  are  sworn  to  enforce 
represents  the  crime  within  the 
crime  of  corruption. 


Continued  from  Page  8 
tion  is  increasingly  being  used  to 
handle  many  different  types  of 
conflicts,  including  those  invol- 
ving family  (no  domestic 
violence),  environment,  employer- 
employee  matters,  landlord- 
tenant  disputes,  consumer  af- 
fairs, school  issues,  and 
insurance-related  matters.  In  law 
enforcement,  mediation  skills  can 
be  applied  in  a wide  range  of  set- 
tings, from  the  police  officer  on 
the  street  to  the  handling  of 
employee-management  problems. 
For  instance,  supervisory  person- 
nel can  use  mediation  techniques 
when  problems  arise  among  staff. 
Two  police  officers  who  cannot 
get  along  may  benefit  more  from 
mediation  than  from  a transfer, 
disciplinary  measures  or  a "let's 
try  to  get  along"  lecture. 

Challenges  to  Law  Enforcement 
Clearly,  however,  there  are 
unique  challenges  facing  law  en- 
forcement with  regard  to  the  use 
of  mediation.  One  major  chal- 
lenge pertains  to  the  type  of  world 
within  which  police  officers  are 
expected  to  function.  By  its  very 
nature,  law  enforcement  is  often 
adversarial  and  police  are  re- 
warded for  their  work  by  the 
number  of  tickets  they  write  or 
the  number  of  arrests  they  make. 
The  community  becomes  the 
battleground,  the  public  becomes 
the  headache  and  individuals 
become  "perps."  When  the 
mediation  process  is  used,  the 
community  becomes  the  common 
ground  for  the  public  to  take 
responsibility  for  its  own  prob- 
lems, and  individuals  can  work 
constructively  on  the  develop- 
ment of  mutually  agreeable  solu- 
tions. The  police  officer  facilitates 
this  entire  process  as  a mediator, 
a peace  officer. 

The  professionalization  of  law 
enforcement  in  the  United  States 
has  been  a high  priority  over  the 
recent  past.  This  has  taken  a 
variety  of  forms,  including  in- 
creased emphasis  on  education, 
training,  and  innovative  problem- 
solving ways  of  intervening  in  all 
kinds  of  situations.  Some  of  these 
efforts  have  consisted  of  formal 
classroom  work,  while  others  in- 


volve field-based  training  tailored 
to  meet  specific  needs. 

For  new  police  recruits,  ex- 
isting academy  training  should  be 
expanded  to  include  more  elab- 
orate preparation  in  conflict 
management.  Training  modules 
in  this  area  can  be  provided  by 
staff  from  local  dispute- 
resolution  centers  or  professors 
from  a local  university  or  college. 

For  veteran  police  officers,  on 
tho  other  hand,  a course  on  con- 
flict management  should  be  a part 
of  regular  in-service  training. 
Such  training  should  be  en- 
couraged by  police  agencies 
through  labor-management  in- 
itiatives and  publicized  through 
organizational  newsletters.  Even- 
ing courses  in  conflict  manage- 
ment could  be  developed  through 
extension  courses  by  local  col- 
leges. 

True  Peace  Officers 

It  is  important,  though,  that 
police  departments  provide  incen- 
tives to  the  police  officer  who 
takes  a conflict  management 
course  and  reward  those  who 
utilize  these  skills  effectively  on 
the  street.  The  police  officer  who 
chooses  to  mediate  a dispute, 
defuse  a situation  by  using  media- 
tion skills,  or  send  an  appropriate 
case  to  a community  dispute- 
resolution  center  should  be 
acknowledged  and  credited  for 
good  police  work.  Such  officers 
are  keeping  peace  in  their  com- 
munities and  promoting  non- 
violence. 

Mediation  skills  are  extremely 
valuable  for  the  law  enforcement 
officer  and  provide  an  additional 
tool  to  make  the  officer's  work 
easier,  safer  and  more  effective. 
The  mediation  process  provides 
police  officers  with  the  opportuni- 
ty to  have  disputants  take  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  prob- 
lems and  be  the  architects  of  their 
own  solutions.  It  decreases  the 
possibility  of  escalating  difficult 
and  potentially  violent  interper- 
sonal conflicts.  In  this  day  and 
age,  mediation  should  be  a 
welcome  addition  for  all  police  of- 
ficers who  see  their  role  as  true 
peace  officers. 
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Crime  Laboratory  Director.  The 
Chicago  Police  Department  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants  for 
the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Crime  Laboratory  Division. 

The  director  will  be  responsible 
for  all  administrative  and 
organizational  aspects  of  the 
laboratory,  including  managing 
the  complete  range  of  technical 
and  analytical  work  performed  in 
a full-service  crime  laboratory. 
Applicants  should  be  knowledge- 
able in  the  areas  of  forensic 
science,  criminalistics,  evidence 
gathering,  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion, and  laboratory  procedures 
and  management.  Applicants 
should  have  an  educational  back- 
ground in  the  natural  sciences,  in- 
cluding  at  a minimum  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  a natural/ 
forensic  science;  a graduate 
degree  in  a natural  science  or 
business  administration  is  pre- 
ferred. An  equivalent  combina- 
tion of  training  and  experience  is 
acceptable. 

The  successful  candidate  must 
be  an  actual  resident  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. Salary  range  for  the  posi- 
tion is  $48,804  to  $64,284.  To  app- 
ly, send  resume  before  Aug.  1, 
1989,  to:  Department  of  Person- 
nel. City  of  Chicago,  City  Hall, 


Room  1101.  121  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  IL  60602. 
AA/EOE. 

Captain  of  Police.  The  McAllen, 
Tex.,  Police  Department  is  seek- 
ing to  fill  a command  position 
which  directs  all  personnel  within 
the  Service  Bureau  and  assists 
the  Police  Chief  in  all  phases  of 
the  department’s  administrative, 
data  processing,  and  fiscal 
responsibilities.  The  department 
consists  of  171  sworn  officers  and 
69  civilian  personnel,  and  has  an 
annual  budget  of  $6.8  million. 

Candidates  should  have  pro- 
gressively responsible  law  en- 
forcement experience,  along  with 
relevant  educational  and  training 
accomplishments.  A bachelor’s 
degree  in  criminal  justice,  public 
administration  or  a related  field  is 
preferred.  Graduation  from  the 
FBI  National  Academy,  the 
Senior  Management  Institute  for 
Police,  or  other  nationally 
recognized  training  program  for 
police  managers  is  desired.  Can- 
didates must  have  or  be  able  to 
meet  eligibility  requirements  for 
State  of  Texas  advanced  certifica- 
tion. 

Screening  will  consist  of,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  resume  review, 
background  investigation,  and 


rating  of  training  and  experience. 
Top  candidates  will  participate  in 
an  assessment  center  to  assist  in 
final  selection.  Salary  is  $34,350 
to  $37,418.  plus  benefits  and 
allowances. 

To  apply,  submit  comprehen- 
sive resume  by  July  31,  1989,  to: 
Sgt.  Sam  Hunnicutt,  Director  of 
Training,  McAllen  Police  Depart- 
ment, McAllen.  TX  78501. 

Executive  Secretary.  The 
Michigan  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers Training  Council  is  seeking 
to  fill  an  executive  level  non- 
classified  position  with  the  state 
of  Michigan,  Department  of  State 
Police  in  Lansing. 

The  Michigan  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Training  Council  is 
charged  with  setting  minimum 
employment  and  training  stan- 
dards. The  Executive  Secretary 
directs  the  resources  and  person- 
nel of  the  agency  and  administers 
t he  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Council  with  an  annual  budget  of 
approximately  $1.5  million. 
Salary  range  for  this  position  is 
$40,590.72  to  $55,979.28  per 
year,  plus  liberal  fringe  benefits. 

Applications  may  be  obtained 
from  Sheriff  Henry  Zavislak, 
Chair.  MLEOTC  Selection  Com- 
mittee, 212  W.  Wesley  Street, 
Jackson,  MI  49201.  Application 
deadline  is  August  15,  1989. 

Police  Officer.  The  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  is  currently 
recruiting  for  a cadre  of  trained 
police  officers.  The  NIH  is  a 
biomedical  research  facility  on  a 
300-acre  Federal  enclave,  over 
which  the  Federal  Government 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Salary 
range  is  $17,350  to  $23,088. 

For  further  details  on  applica- 
tion procedures,  call  Ms.  Connie 
Williams  at  (301)  496-6521,  or 
write  to  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  OD  Personnel  Office, 
9000  Rockville  Pike,  Building  31, 
Room  1C-23,  Bethesda,  MD 
20892.  U.S.  citizenship  required. 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

The  Village  ot  Lombard,  Illinois,  a progressive  and  growing  community  ot 
38,100  located  in  the  Chicago  area,  is  seeking  an  experienced  and  in- 
novative manager  for  the  highly  responsible  position  of  Chief  of  Police.  The 
Police  Department  has  a budget  of  $3  million  and  80  full-time  and  1 5 part 
time  employees.  Work  includes  the  management  of  patrol  services, 
criminal  investigations  and  juvenile  services,  police  records,  community 
relations,  crime  prevention,  training  and  traffic  enforcement  functions. 

Salary  to  $56,456  commensurate  with  experience  and  qualifications, 
plus  attractive  fringe  benefit  package.  Applicant  should  have  a minimum 
of  five  (5)  years  progressively  responsible  police  department  command 
experience  with  strong  communications  skills.  Bachelor’s  degree  with 
major  course  work  in  criminal  justice,  law  enforcement  administration, 
public  administration  or  related  field  required.  Submit  application  to: 

Village  Manager,  255  East  Wilson,  Lombard,  IL  60148.  by  August  4, 

1989  E0E/M/F 

Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And.  if  you  pre  pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18  — 
you  pay  just  $16.)  Just  fill  out  tne  coupon  below  ard  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  lOtn 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1 001 9.  LEN  294 

Name Title 

Agency  

Mailing  Address 

City State ZIP 
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plays  up  the  gruesome  crime  on  the  front  page,  and  while  they  haven  t 
seen  any  outside  their  door  in  their  own  neighborhood,  they  know  from 
the  media  that  it’s  increasing.  About  one-tenth  of  the  respondents 
reported  that  there  was  at  least  one  household  member  who  had  been 
the  victim  of  a neighborhood  crime.  That’s  very  significant,  too.  and 
very  disturbing. 

LEN.  Were  there  racially-based  differences  in  people’s  perceptions  of 
whether  crime  was  going  up  or  not? 

POKLEMBA:  While  whites  were  more  lixely  than  non-whites  to  feel 
very  safe,  roughly  one-fifth  of  both  groups  felt  unsafe  being  out  alone 
at  night.  We  found,  too.  that  the  people  in  inner-city,  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods were  more  concerned  about  the  effectiveness  of  their  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  than  other  people.  The  fear  of  crime  was  higher  in  those 
areas  that  got  the  least  attention.  So  in  developing  programs  and 
targeting  programs,  that’s  a factor  that  we’re  going  to  consider. 

There  were  also  some  very  interesting  findings  about  the  measures 
that  people  take  on  their  own  in  response  to  crime.  About  one-half  of 
the  respondents  took  at  least  some  measure  to  secure  their  property  or 
to  protect  themselves,  and  that  was  significant  in  terms  of  our  crime- 
prevention  programs.  About  one-third  of  the  respondents  were  aware 
of  some  of  the  anti-crime  programs  or  actions  that  had  been  taken  in 
their  neighborhoods,  and  that  means  we  have  to  do  a much  better  job  of 
making  people  aware  of  what's  going  on  in  terms  of  crime-prevention 
activities  and  what  the  police  departments  are  doing. 

LEN:  What  can  be  done  to  change  both  the  public’s  perception  of  crime 
and  the  actuality  of  violent,  fear-inducing,  predatory  crime  in  the 
neighborhoods? 

POKLEMBA:  Well,  when  the  Governor  was  asked  to  identify  the  top 
three  problems  in  the  state,  he  said,  ‘‘Drugs,  drugs,  drugs.  ’’  We  have  to 
find  a way  of  dealing  with  this  drug  problem.  We  have  to  make  the  war 
against  drugs  a reality.  It  has  to  be  a total  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  state  Government  and  the  local  govern- 
ments working  together.  Law  enforcement  alone  is  not  going  to  stop 
the  problem;  you  need  to  do  a hell  of  a lot  more  on  the  demand  side  of  the 
problem.  You  have  to  have  a number  of  real  programs  to  provide  alter- 
natives to  kids  who  are  about  to  take  drugs.  The  Governor  appointed  a 
statewide  anti-drug  abuse  council,  headed  by  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, and  it  includes  myself,  the  Health  Commissioner,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Division  of  Substance  Abuse,  the  Commissioner  of 
Alcoholism,  and  the  Education  Commissioner.  So  we  can  bring 
together  all  of  the  disciplines  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  drug 
problem  and  have  a coordinated,  statewide,  anti-drug  strategy.  We’re 
due  to  submit  a full  report  to  the  Governor  by  Oct.  1 . We're  also  going 
to  be  conducting  demonstration  programs  in  various  areas  of  the  state, 
where  we  bring  together  everything  that  government  has  to  bear  on 
the  problem  and  do  everything  we  can.  and  then  carefully  measure  to 
find  out  what  works  and  what  doesn’t  work. 

LEN:  That  sounds  pretty  ambitious.  . . 

POKLEMBA:  It  sure  is.  We  re  willing  to  look  at  everything.  We’re  go- 
ing to  look  at  drug  testing.  We're  going  to  look  at  drug  treatment. 
We  re  going  to  look  at  methadone  maintenance.  We’re  going  to  look  at 
what  type  of  research  is  being  done  to  find  a blocking  agent  for  crack. 
We're  going  to  look  at  what  types  of  prevention  programs  work  in  the 
schools.  We're  going  to  look  at  the  relationship  between  the  police  and 
the  schools.  We're  going  to  look  at  public  housing,  and  at  forfeiture 
laws.  We’ll  be  doing  the  whole  panoply.  It  will  be  a detailed  report  on 
the  extent  of  the  problem  and  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

We  met  with  all  the  police  leaders  this  week  (June  7],  and  we  had  a 
very  open  and  frank  discussion.  The  Governor  indicated  that  what 
we're  facing  now  is  something  that  we’ve  never  faced  in  the  history  of 
this  state  or  this  country,  and  that  police  officers  are  being  asked  to  do 
more.  They’re  risking  their  lives  like  they  never  have  before,  and  we 
recognize  that.  We've  developed  specific  legislation  to  assist  police  of- 
ficers who  have  been  disabled  or,  God  forbid,  slain  in  the  line  of  duty , as 
well  as  programmatic  measures  to  assist  them.  We  looked  at  every- 
thing that  they  asked  for  and  we’re  doing  everything  that  we  can  to 
enhance  their  safety,  from  providing  bulletproof  vests  to  giving  the 
State  Police  9mm.  weapons.  This  Governor  is  committed  to  doing 
everything  possible  to  assist  the  police  officers  on  the  street,  in  the  city 
and  in  every  county  in  the  state. 

LEN:  The  Governor  recently  proposed  life  without  parole  for 
murderers  as  an  alternative  to  reinstituting  the  death  penalty  in  the 
state.  Yet  it  wasn’t  all  that  long  ago  that  he  authorized  clemency  for  a 
convicted  cop  killer  — a move  that  clearly  outraged  a lot  of  police 
around  the  state. . . 

POKLEMBA:  The  only  type  of  clemency  we  have  in  New  York  is 
* reducing  the  minimum  sentence  so  a person  can  see  the  parole  board 
sooner.  Under  the  life-without-parole  proposal,  there  would  be  no 
minimum  sentence,  and  there’s  no  way  the  person  could  ever  see  the 
parole  board. 
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Upcoming  Events 


AUGUST 

1-3.  Police  dBase  III  Plus  Applications. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
To  be  held  in  Newark.  Del.  Fee:  S400. 

1-3.  High-Risk  Warrant  Service.  Presented 
by  Executech  Internationale  Corp.  To  be 
held  in  Washington.  D.C.  Fee:  S300. 

1- 3.  Occult  & Cult  Crime  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Charleston.  S.C.  Fee  $350 
1~1  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix.  Fee: 
$350. 

2- 3.  Dispatcher  Stress  & Burnout  Reduc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Florence,  S.C.  Fee: 
$275. 

2- 4.  Administering  a Small  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agency.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  Fee:  $350  (IACP 
members):  $400  (non-members). 

3- 4.  Management  of  a Detective  Unit. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Del.  Fee:  $325. 

7-9.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Pittsburgh.  Fee: 
$495. 

7-9.  X-9  Handler  Officer  Survival. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale 
Corp.  Fee:  $275. 

7-9.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Vehicles  in 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $300. 

7-9.  Becoming  a High-Performance  Super- 
visor. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Denver.  Fee:  $350  (IACP  members);  $400 
(non-members). 

7-9.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Fee:  $495. 

7-9.  Chemical  Weapons  Instructors' 
Course.  Presented  by  Aerko  International. 
To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee: 
$150. 

7-9.  Expert  Systems  in  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Computer  Laboratory  & Training  Center 
To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 

7-10.  VIP  Protection.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale  Corp.  Fee:  $575. 

7-11.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $375. 

7-11.  Locks  & Locking  Devices  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650 

7-11.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  Microcomputers. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  $595 


7- 11.  Symposium  for  School  Resource  Of- 
ficers. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee,  $375. 

8.  6th  Annual  National  Night  Out.  Spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of  Town 
Watch.  To  be  held  in  cities  and  towns  na- 
tionwide. 

8- 9.  Fire  & Arson  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  Fee:  $275. 

9- 11.  Innovative  Approaches  to  the  Public 
Information  Process.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C.  Fee:  $350 
(IACP  members);  $400  (non-members). 

9-11.  Commercial  Vehicle  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$300. 

14-15.  Police  Handling  of  Stress.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Fee:  $275. 

14-15.  Drugs  & Narcotics  Investigation 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Florence.  S.C.  Fee:  $300. 

14-16.  Security  Management.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  111.  Fee:  $450. 

14-16.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Vehicles  in 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Tallahassee,  Fla  Fee:  $300. 

14-17.  The  LSI  Course  on  Scientific  Content 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Labtyatory  for 
Scientific  Interrogation.  To  be  held  in 
Denver.  Fee:  $500. 

14-18.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $475. 

14-18.  Advanced  Supervision  Skills. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Denver. 
Fee:  $450  (IACP  members);  $500  (non- 
members). 

14-18.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Ac- 
cidents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $375. 

14-18.  LockB  & Locking  Devices  II. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fee:  $650. 

14-25.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fee:  $525. 

16-17.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Florence.  S.C.  Fee:  $300. 

16- 17.  Chemical  Munitions  & Riot  Agents. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale 
Corp.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D C.  Fee: 
$275. 

17- 20.  Workshop  for  Recently  Appointed 
Chiefs.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Niagara  Falls.  N.Y  Fee:  $400  (IACP 
member);  $450  (non-member). 


Intelligence  Analysts,  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $175  (IALEIA 
member);  $195  (non-member). 

21-25.  Video  I — Introductory  Surveillance 


Continued  from  Page  3 
on  the  movements  and  activities 
of  inmates  90  that  if  an  inmate 
alleges  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment or  charges  that  he  was 
denied  access  to  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, the  records  documenting 
his  movements  will  be  on  hand  to 
defend  against  the  charges. 

“You  want  to  keep  everything 
documented.  When  you  go  to 
court,  if  it’s  not  in  writing,  it 
didn’t  exist,”  Melton  said. 

The  wristbands  will  “simply  be 
run  across  a laser  light  and  it 
documents  who  they  are  into  a 
mainframe  computer.  At  the  end 
of  the  day,  we’re  able  to  just  print 
[movement  records]  out,”  the 
major  said. 

The  new  system,  in  which  the 
bar  codes  are  placed  in  the  wrist- 
band using  a hermetic  seal  to 
avoid  damage  to  its  sensors,  will 
allow  jail  administrators  to  cut 
down  on  the  "paper  waste”  in- 
volved in  documenting  inmate  ac- 
tivities. 


"We  have  a real  habit  of  just 
documenting  everything,'' 
Melton  said.  "It's  a paper  waste 
down  here,  and  rather  than  tying 
up  gobs  and  gobs  of  man-hours 
in  documenting  all  this  activity, 
we  felt  we  could  do  it  a lot  better" 
using  bar  codes. 

Two  employees  now  toil  full- 
time to  record  all  inmate  move- 
ments and  activities,  said  Melton. 
"And  of  course,  [records]  can  be  il- 
legible or  inaccurate." 

The  bar  codes  are  generated  on 
label  stock  in  the  correctional 
facility,  and  the  codes  use 
numbers  corresponding  to  the 
identification  numbers  assigned 
to  prisoners,  said  Robert  Ander- 
son, the  jail’s  information 
systems  coordinator.  The  codes 
are  read  by  a portable  units  that 
are  linked  to  the  jail's  computer 
mainframe. 

Kinks  in  the  $28,000  system  are 
currently  being  worked  out  and  it 
is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by 
July  1.  Anderson  added. 


21-22.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Seminar  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Binghamton,  N Y 
Fee:  $275. 

21-22.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington. 
Del  Fee:  $300. 

21-23.  Police  Records  Management. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Reno.  Nev 
Fee:  $350  (IACP  member);  $400  (non- 
member). 

21-23.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interviewllnterrogation  Process 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Mount  Lebanon,  Pa.  Fee: 
$400. 

21-23.  Police  Computer  Applications 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Newark.  Del.  Fee:  $575. 

21-24.  The  LSI  Course  on  Scientific  Content 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Laboratory  for 
Scientific  Interrogation.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Fee:  $500 

21-25.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Fee:  $375. 

21-25.  Managing  Undercover  & Informant 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  Broward 
Sheriff's  Office.  Organized  Crime  Centre. 
To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee: 
$300  (in-state);  $350  (out-of-state). 

21-25.  Forensic  Science  Technology. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

21-25.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Ac- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $375. 

21-25.  Advanced  Narcotics  Investigations: 
Conspiracy  & RICO.  Presented  by  the  Nar- 
cotics Control  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. To  be  held  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  No 
fee. 

21-25.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $375. 

21-25.  Search  & Recovery/Rescue  Under- 
water Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $500. 

21-25.  Tactical  Weapons.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale  Corp-  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Fee:  $460. 

21-25.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $475. 

21-25.  Fourth  Annual  National  Analysts 
Training  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Southern  Regional  Chapter,  Inter 
national  Association  of  Law  Enforcement 


Operations  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy  Fee:  $650 

21- 25.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  $375 

22- 25-  Recognition,  Investigation  & Preven- 
tion of  Child  Abuse.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  Stale  University  To  be  held 
in  Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee:  $25 

23- 24.  Dispatcher  Stress  ft  Burnout  Reduc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Binghamton.  N.Y 
Fee:  $275. 

23-24.  Uaing  HyperCard  Software  in 
Criminal  Justice  Agencies.  Presented  by 
the  National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center.  To  be  held 
in  Washington.  D.C 

23- 25.  Determining  the  Cause  & Origin  of 
Fires,  Arson  & Explosions.  The  27th  An- 
nual Training  Seminar  of  the  Nulionnl 
Association  of  Fire  Investigators.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  Ill  Fee:  $275  (NAFI 
member);  $300  (non-member) 

24- 25.  Law  Enforcement  Automated  In- 
telligence Analysis.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Newark,  Del.  Fee:  $400. 

24-25.  Supervisory  Principles  within  Com- 
munication Centers.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Dolaware.  To  be  held  in 
Winston-Sulem.  N.C.  Fee:  $275. 

28.  Video  II  - Advanced  Surveillance 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy.  Fee:  $650. 

28-29.  Improvised  Explosive  Devices  & 
Booby  Traps.  Presented  by  Executech  In- 
ternationale Corp,  To  be  hold  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Foe:  $250. 

28-30.  13th  Annual  Law  Enforcement  Infor- 
mation Systems  Symposium,  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fee: 
$350  (IACP  member);  $400  (non-member). 

28-30.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Portland,  Ore 
Fee.  $495. 

28-30.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/Interrogation  Process. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delowure 
To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Foe:  $400 

28-30.  Police  Planning,  Research  & Im- 
plementation. Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Portland,  Me.  Fee:  $350  (IACP 
member);  $400  (non-member). 

831.  The  LSI  Course  on  Scientific  Content 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  laboratory  for 
Scientific  Interrogation.  To  be  held  in  Col- 
umbus, Ohio.  Fee:  $600. 


28-Sept.  1.  Interviews  & Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $375 

28-Sept.  I Introductory  TEAM-UP  with  a 
Data  Base  Management  System.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Fee  $575. 


SEPTEMBER 

5-7  Advanced  Police  Budgeting  & Fiscal 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111.  Fee: 
$400. 

5-7  High-Risk  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$350 

5- Oct.  13,  Delinquency  Control  Certificate 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Delinquency 
Control  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  Tuition:  $2,500. 

6- 8  Consolidation  of  Public  Safety  Services 
An  Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Interna 
tional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be 
held  in  St.  Louis.  Fee:  $395  (IACP 
members);  $445  (non-members) 

7- 8.  Executlve/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  To  Ik* 
held  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  Fee:  $350. 

7 June  16,  1990.  Police  Administration 
Training  Program  (The  Long  Course). 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  (tui- 
tion & books):  $6,500. 

10- 16.  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Police  Planners  To  be 
held  in  Toronto.  Ontario. 

11- 12.  High-Risk  Warrant  Service  & Tac- 
tics.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Denver.  Fee.  $246  (IACP  members).  $295 
(non- members). 

11-13.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee: 
$496. 

11-13.  Narcotics  Enforcement  A Organized 
(longs.  Presented  by  the  Nurcotics  Control 
Technical  Assistance  Progrum.  To  be  hold 
in  Kansua  City,  Mo.  No  foe. 

11-13.  Investigation  of  the  Use  of  Deadly 
Force  by  Police.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Sun  Antonio,  Tex  Fee:  $360  (IACP 
members);  $400  (non-members). 

11-14.  35th  Annual  Seminar  & Exhibits  of 
the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Securi- 
ty. To  bo  hold  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Fee:  $330 
(ASIS  members);  $430  (non-members) 

11-15.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee. 
$460. 


Using  bar-coded  wristbands, 
jail  tracks  inmates  “like  cornflakes ” 


For  further  information: 


Aerko  International,  516  N.E.  34th  St., 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33334.  (305) 
565-8475. 

American  Society  for  Industrial  Securi- 
ty, 1655  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr„  Suite  1200, 
Arlington,  VA  22209.  (703)  522-5800. 
Broward  Sheriff’s  Office,  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  Fort 
Lauderdale.  FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341-2296.  (409)  294-1669,  70. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
Building.  3601  S.  Flower  St..  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007.  (213)  743-2497. 
Executech  Internationale  Corporation, 
P.O.  Box  365,  Sterling.  VA  22170.  (703) 
478-3595. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 


Police.  1110  N.  Glebe  Rd..  Suite  200, 
Arlington,  VA  22201.  (703)  243-6500. 
International  Association  of  Law  En- 
forcement Intelligence  Analysts, 
Chapter  II.  P.O.  Box  52-2392,  Miami, 
FL  33152.  (305)  470-5500,  Attn.:  Ms. 
Emma  E.  Fern. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645, 
BerryviUe,  V A 2261 1 . (703)  955-1128. 
Laboratory  for  Scientific  Interroga- 
tion, P.O.  Box  17286,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85011.(602)  279-3113. 

Narcotics  Control  Technical 
Assistance  Program,  Institute  for  Law 
& Justice  Inc.,  1018  Duke  St.,  Alexan- 
dria. VA  22314  1 -800-533-DRUG. 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators, 20  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago.  IL  60604.  (312)  427-6320. 
National  Association  of  Police  Plan- 
ners, Attn:  Staff  Sgt.  Sam  Fairclough. 
Planning  & Development.  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Police  Force.  40  College 
St.  Toronto.  Ontario  M5G  1K2.  (416) 


324-6295. 

National  Association  of  Town  Watch, 
P.O.  Box  303.  Wynnewood.  PA  19096. 
1-800-NITE-OUT. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center,  Attn.: 
Jim  Zepp,  555  New  Jersey  Ave.,  N W , 
Washington.  DC  2000 1 . (202)  638-4 155 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300 
N.W.  62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL 
33309.  (305)  776-5500. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250 
South  Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago, 
IL  60606  (312)  876-1600. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  830707,  Richardson, 
TX  75083-0707  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  St..  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204 
1-800-323-4011. 

University  of  Delaware,  Attn:  Jacob 
Haber.  Law  Enforcement  Training  Pro- 
gram. 2800  Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wil- 
mington. DE  19806.  (302)  573-4487. 
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